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TuE Delegates of the Clarendon Press are 
about to issue, by subscription, a series of 
reproductions, collotype facsimiles, of the 
most important Irish manuscripts now pre- 
served in the Laudian and Rawlinson collec- 
tions of the Bodleian Library. These ancient 
codices are in handwritings of the twelfth 
and succeeding centuries, but they frequently 
represent work produced some centuries 
earlier. The contents are too varied in their 
nature to be characterized in a few words ; 
but, speaking roughly, it may be said that 
they fall under the heads of Lives of Saints, 
Martyrologies, Encomiums and Religious 
Poems, Annals, Historical Poems, Stories of 
Tribe- wanderings, Tracts illustrating Irish 
Antiquities of various kinds, Genealogies of 
Ethnographical Interest, Glossaries and Legal 
Matter, and, lastly, Epic Stories of the wildest 
type, such as that of Mac Dathdo’s Pig, and 
others belonging to the Ultonian Cycle, but 
by no means to the exclusion of the other 
great cycle in which Finn and Ossian figure. 
The contents may be described as all of 
great interest to the student of language, and 
most of them to the student of history, 
archeology, and folk-lore. The texts will 
be edited by Dr. Kuno Meyer, of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, who has secured the 
co-operation of other distinguished Celtic 


scholars. 
¢ + *¢ 
The apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy of 
Christ according to St. Peter, found some 
years ago in the ancient Abbey of St. Wolf- 
vol, XL 
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gang in the Salzkammergut, and translated 
from the Latin text into French by M. Catulle 
Mendés, is about to appear, says the Afthe- 
neum of October 8, in an English version 
made by Mr. Greene, and with an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Meynell. 


¢ ¢ © 

All travellers through the heart of Kent this 
summer must have noticed, when passing 
Canterbury, that the great Bell Harry Tower 
of the Cathedral was surrounded from base 
to summit by a mass of scaffolding; and 
Dean Wace’s appeal for the £14,000 re- 
quired for most necessary repairs has made 
clear to everyone the meaning of the scaffold- 
ing. The Tower has been found to be ina 
state of grievous and dangerous decay. There 
are cracks and fissures in the flanking angle 
buttresses of the Tower. The mullions of 
several of the windows are in such a con- 
dition that large pieces threaten to fall away. 
One large pinnacle was found ready to fall at 
any moment, and has had to be immediately 
removed, and another of the largest is quite 
loose, and has been temporarily secured, 
while the heads of the internal arches over 
the upper tier of lights have almost in all 
cases separated. 

In the Builder of October 8 were given 
reproductions of eight photographs from the 
Tower, showing most effectively, and, indeed, 
most startlingly, the state of decay of various 
portions. It is clear that the matter has 
been taken in hand not a moment too soon. 
We earnestly trust that subscriptions for the 
necessary work will be forthcoming in 
generous measure. The Bell Harry Tower 
of the great Cathedral is one of our national 
—or in these days we may say Imperial— 


glories. 
+ & 


The same issue of the 2ui/der contained an 
account-—the fullest and best we have seen 
—of the much written about church of 
Greenstead, Essex, with its singularly con- 
structed nave. 
6 oe & 
We chronicle with deep regret the death, on 
September 23, of the Rev. W. D. Parish, 
Vicar of Selmeston with Alciston, Sussex, 
since 1865, and Chancellor of Chichester 
Cathedral from 1877 to 1900. Mr. Parish 
2s 
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was an authority on Sussex ways and Sussex 
speech. He compiled 4 List of Carthusians, 
with Biographical Notices, and published works 
on such diverse subjects as Ze Domesday Book 
in Relation to the County of Sussex, School 
Attendance secured without Compulsion, and a 
Lelegraphist’s Easy Guide; but Mr. Parish will 
be best remembered by his delightful Diction- 
ary of the Sussex Dialect. Of this entertain- 
ing and valuable work a correspondent of 
the Zimes well says that it “is the recorded 
result of years of sympathetic intercourse with 
Sussex peasants, and preserves to us much of 
what was in the early years of his cure of 
Selmeston still a living language . . . a 
faithful and most humorous record of the 
way a Sussex countryman put his thoughts 
into words forty years ago.” 


During the first week in October a number 
of coins were found at Caerwent, about 100 
yards to the west of the recently discovered 
south gate of the city. They have apparently 
been burnt ; at any rate, Mr. Ashby and the 
other gentlemen who have charge of the 
excavations have not yet been able to identify 


them. fo de fe 


Referring to some remarks on an old Surrey 
example of the wheel and fan bellows (see 
ante, pp. 245, 246), Mr. S. L. Petty, of 





Ulverston, writes : “I enclose a photograph 
of an example in my possession which is 
occasionally used ; and I know of another 


which, its possessor tells me, is in constant 
use. As will be seen, it differs somewhat 
from the Surrey specimen. ‘The ‘ drum” is 
of stained and varnished oak, each separate 
covering piece fixed with two brass screws. 
The diameter is 63 inches ; the brass nozzle 
is 10% inches long ; total length from outside 
driving-wheel to end of nozzle 28 inches.’ 
The wheel and the standard which bears it are 
also brass. The inside of the wheel and the 
spokes are painted red. Its simple construc- 
tion makes it easy to work. It was bought at 
the sale of the effects of a country blacksmith, 
and was his own production, I believe, or his 
father’s. Its age is fifty to sixty years, perhaps 
more. Besides my own example, another 
has been sold, to my knowledge, in the last 
five or six years, but specimens do not often 


occur.” 
- ke 


The writer of a note in the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle of September 30 remarks that in 
St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, “ there is a 
most interesting wood carving of an organist 
playing upon a primitive clavichord. It dates 
from before the year 1460, and is the earliest 
existing representation of a keyed stringed 
instrument. A drawing made by Miss Edith 
Lloyd appears in the Lucyclopedia Britan- 
nica, in the article ‘ Pianoforte.’ An inquiry 
recently elicited the information that, on the 
repair of the church after the calamity of the 
fall of the spire in 1894, the figure was placed 
up in the point of the roof at the eastern end 
of the nave, where it is almost invisible, and 
that wings have been attached to it! On ex- 
pressing my surprise at such very remarkable 
treatment, the verger explained that ‘they 
were bound to give him wings, otherwise he 
could not have got up there’ !” 


¢ &¢ 


Some interesting remains of a Roman villa 
have been unearthed at Harpham, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. They include a 
number of tesserze and fragments of pottery. 
The flooring of tesseree had been most care- 
fully set, and upon it were found large blocks 
of mortar and chalk. The pavement un- 
covered measured nearly 30 feet in length, 
and from 1 foot to 4 feet in breadth, com- 
posed of red and white material. Three 
coins were also found ; two were identified 
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as those of Victorinus and Tetricus, two men 
who ruled over the first provincial empire in 
Gaul (A.D. 259-272), founded by Postumus, 
whom they succeeded. The third coin has 
not yet been identified. Fragments of wall- 
plaster were also discovered, some of which 
has undergone two processes of decoration. 
The decorative designs of the flooring are 
floral. ‘Among the stone roofing tiles,” 
writes the Rev. C. V. Collier, F.S.A., “ many 
were found with holes in them for nails, and 
in one case the nail remains fast in the stone. 
No perfect tile was found, the largest frag- 
ment measuring 12 inches by 10. A sus- 
picious-looking part of the eminence about 
80 yards to the east of the pavements 
tempted us to make a pit there, and we found 
a huge block of masonry buried in dusty soil, 
which had the appearance more or less of 
being burnt, and with this was a small 
quantity of soot. The following up of this 
piece of masonry will form the basis for 
future digging. For the present the pave- 
ments have been covered, and the operations 
have ceased.” 


In the course of demolition of a row of old 
houses at Aldgate a discovery was made, 
near the corner of Mansell Street, on Sep- 
tember 27, of Roman relics, consisting of a 
great amphora, containing an inner urn with 
a dish-like cover, which in its turn contained 
a mass of calcined human bones. The 
amphora, made of coarse but well-baked 
clay, is no less than 2 feet in diameter. The 
inner urn is 134 inches high and 114 inches 
in diameter. Nothing was found besides 
the bones except three iron nails, which bear 
the marks of fire, and may have been in the 
wood of which the funeral pyre was built. 
Sketches of the relics, which have been 
placed in the Guildhall Museum, appeared 
in the Daily Graphic of October 7. 


There may now be seen in the department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the 
British Museum a very beautiful specimen 
of ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, 
recently presented to the Museum by the 
King. The work consists of the first half of 
the hieroglyphic copy of the Book of the Dead, 
which was written for Queen Netchemet, the 
mother of Her-Hern, the high - priest of 


Amen, and first priest-King of Egypt, about 
1040 B.C. The other half of the book is 
preserved in the Louvre at Paris. The text 
of the papyrus contains a number of chapters 
of importance, but in places the scribe, Dr. 
Budge states, copied his text backwards, and 
does not appear to have discovered his mis- 
take. Artistically the vignettes are most in- 
structive and valuable, as they illustrate a 
phase of decoration of funeral papyri, and 
show the order which was assigned to them 
in royal and canonical papyri of the period. 
Additional importance is lent to this papyrus 
by reason of its being a trustworthy authority 
for the text and arrangement of certain 
chapters of the Theban recension of the Book 
of the Dead. 


The Colchester Museum has lately been 
enriched by several valuable and interesting 
additions, including two fine sepulchral 
groups of Late-Celtic pottery. In the group 
recently found at Braintree the principal 
vessel is a cinerary pot, which contains burnt 
human bones, and is provided with a flanged 
conical lid. The body of the pot is orna- 
mented with horizontal cordons, a charac- 
teristic feature of the pottery of this period, 
which points to a derivation from bronze 
vessels of probably North Italian origin. A 
large urn-shaped vessel and a portion of a 
cinerary vase, both ornamented with cordons, 
complete the group as now exhibited ; but it 
is evident, from a fragment of the base, that 
it originally included one of the fine pedes- 
talled vases which so frequently accompany 
interments of this period, the approximate 
date of which is the first half of the first 
century B.c. A still finer group, found in 
the neighbourhood of Colchester, is remark- 
able for the accompanying pair of handsome 
jugs of a brick-red ware, of a type never 
before discovered in this country. The jugs 
have single grooved handles, and were origin- 
ally covered with a fine micaceous glaze, 
which would give them the appearance of 
burnished bronze vessels. The group includes 
a large pedestalled vase of brown ware, with 
traces of a lustrous black varnish, about 12 
inches in height ; a cinerary pot and part of a 
small bowl, both of a brown polished ware, 
ornamented with cordons; and a cinerary pot 
with a conical flanged cover, smaller than 
2S 2. 
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but similar to that found at Braintree. The 
body of this vessel is also ornamented with 
cordons, dividing flat zones, one of which 
has a tooled trellis-work pattern. With this 
group were found a fine bronze mirror, 
8 inches in diameter ; a beautifully formed 
little bronz2 cup, with engraved handle, 
ornamented with a small boss of coral and 
a portion of a bronze pin. Amongst the 
accessions of later date are a glazed pipkin, 
with an owner’s mark incised on the side, 
fourteenth century; two sickles, one for a left- 
handed reaper ; and two rushlight candles. 


*% & 

On the cliff at Roker, Sunderland, on 
October 11, a beautifully sculptured Anglian 
cross, designed by Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hex- 
ham, erected to the memory of the Venera- 
ble Bede, ‘‘the Father of English Learning,” 
was unveiled, in the presence of a large and 
distinguished company, by the Archbishop of 
York. Bede passed his life in the monas- 
teries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, each within 
a short distance of the site of the cross. 
The cross is about 25 feet high, is notable 
for its carved ornamentation, illustrating in 
detail the saintly life and the scholarship of 
the monk, who, John Richard Green has said, 
was ‘first among English scholars, first 
among English theologians, and first among 
English historians.” The Bishop of Bristol 
has declared: ‘‘It is not too much to say 
that this Bede Cross is the most beautiful bit 
of work of this character which exists. It 
comes nearer to a representation in stone of 
one of the marvellous pages of the Lindis- 
farne Gospels than anything that can be 
shown.” The Archbishop, in handing over 
the memorial to the town, said it was a 
memorial of a great scholar, a great historian, 
a great theologian, a great lover and inter- 
preter of the Word of God, and one who 
was in the highest sense a man of God. 


% 
At a meeting of the Cardiff Museum Com- 
mittee held on September 30, the curator 
reported the gift from Dr. Edwards of a 
number of Early Iron Age bronze objects 
found many years ago in the Dulais Valley, 
on the condition that they are handed over 
to a Welsh National Museum whenever 
established. At the same meeting it was 
decided to purchase several specimens of 


Nant Garw and other pottery, which were 
on the table for inspection, and were de- 
scribed and appraised by Mr. Drane. The 
most costly specimen was a dish of the 
period of Charles I., its price being £435. 
The hand-painted figures on it are a couple 
of showmen, and two female children joined 
together in the fashion of the Siamese twins. 
Mr. Drane said there were only three such 
specimens in existence, and this differed 
from the other two in that it bore a date 
(1680). 


Liverpool University is establishing an Insti- 
tute of Archeology. The preliminary pro- 
spectus states that the object of the Institute 
is to secure specialist teaching in the various 
branches of archzology, to encourage re- 
search upon ancient sites, to provide col- 
lections of antiquities selected and arranged 
with a view both to illustrating the principles 
of archzeology and to be of direct use in the 
teaching of history, classics, architecture, and 
the applied arts and other allied subjects. 
For the autumn term, which commenced 
on October 4, Mr. John Garstang, B. Litt., 
F.S.A., Reader in Egyptian Archzology, is 
delivering a course of lectures on “ Ancient 
Egypt.” In the spring term Dr. Caton will 
lecture on “ Remains of Classical Greece”; 
and in the summer term the subject will be 
‘‘Western Asia,” treated by Mr. Garstang. 
The Institute is provided with a library of 
history and archeology. An early feature of 
the Institute’s work will be excavations to be 
conducted in the Upper Nile regions. 


An interesting discovery (says the Guardian) 
has been made in the old church at Trotton, 
near Midhurst. This Sussex church was old 
500 years ago; it was then rebuilt by Sir 
John Camois in 1400, and it contains the 
earliest known brass to the memory of a 
woman, one “ Margaret de Camoys.” During 
the present restoration many mural frescoes 
came again to the light of day, after burial 
under centuries of whitewash, and the figures 
already revealed include the Seven Acts of 
Mercy, which stand to the right of the figure 
of Charity, and the Seven Acts of Evil, 
which are to her left. But most unusual, 
and therefore full of interest, is the picture 
of St. Hubert, with his dog in leash, and 
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armed with the usual hunting-knife. As 
parts of the design are in outline only, it is 
concluded that the artist did not finish his 
work; but why the patron saint of hunting 
in North Europe, and a Bishop of Liége, 
should be chosen for the wall of a little 
Sussex church is not at once apparent. 


+ + ¢ 

Part I. of Mr. Macquoid’s History of Furnt- 
ture, to be published by Messrs. Lawrence 
and Bullen, Ltd., was announced to appear 
on October 15. The history of English 
furniture has been somewhat neglected, and 
no adequate work on the subject has ever 
been issued. Many of the great houses 
of England are full of priceless furniture, 
much of which has hitherto been unknown 
even to connoisseurs. Mr. Macquoid’s book, 
although a work of reference, will in no way 
be a dry catalogue, but will add considerably, 
it is hoped, to our historical knowledge of 
the manners and customs of our forefathers. 


¢ ¢ & 
The Sphere of October 1 contained a repro- 
duction, a photographic facsimile, of John 
Bunyan’s will. Bunyan died August 31, 
1688, and his will was sworn in the following 
October as under £100—say £150 of our 


money. 
e+ ¢ & 
Two correspondents (‘‘G. G.” and ‘“‘T. H. H.”) 
write to point out that Pepys’s remark, to 
which allusion was made in the October 
Antiquary (p. 291), had no reference to the 
protection of ships against gun-fire, but to 
“sheathing for the preservation of the ship’s 
bottom from fouling by the growth of weeds 
and barnacles, and from the ravages of the 
worm (Zeredo navalis),” ‘‘ For this purpose,” 
continues ‘‘T. H. H.,” “ after a long course 
of experiments, copper was ultimately adopted, 
but not till 1761, when H.M.S. A/arm was 
sheathed with copper at Woolwich. It came 
rapidly into use in the navy and mercantile 
marine, and, with the occasional substitution 
of an alloy of copper, known as ‘ Muntz 
metal’ or ‘ yellow metal,’ is still in use for 
wooden ships. Some attempts have been 
made to adapt it to iron ships, but without 
much success, on account of the difficulty of 
establishing effective insulation between the 
iron and copper. Many will remember when 


stamens ""iemgeren nt cammeamper—ee 


the advertisements of passenger ships sailing 
to Australia and New Zealand usually de- 
scribed them as ‘ Ar, copper-bottomed.’” 


Much of the late Professor York Powell’s 
most valuable and individual writing upon 
the methods and aims of history, and upon 
literature, lies scattered in rare periodicals, 
in addresses, or in letters and MS. A selec- 
tion of his shorter and dispersed writings is 
to be published under the editorship of 
Professor Oliver Elton, who will also con- 
tribute a memoir. Those who have letters, 
recollections, or other material which they 
can furnish are asked to communicate with 
Professor Elton at 15, Parkfield Road, 
Liverpool, or with Professor J. A. Stewart, 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


‘le ‘le 
Mr. R. N. Hall, who recently returned from 
a second prolonged stay in the southern part 
of Rhodesia, gave a lecture on October 12 
to the members of the African Society in the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
on “The Ruins of Great Zimbabwe.” Sir 
H. H. Johnston, President of the African 
Society, occupied the chair. The lecturer 
pointed outthat Southern Rhodesia abounded 
in ancient ruins, and those known as the 
Great Zimbabwe appeared to be in the best 
state of preservation. They were situated 
about twelve miles from the township of 
Victoria, which was reached by coach from 
the railway terminus at Selukwe, a distance 
of about eighty miles. He had devoted eight 
years to the mystery that had always been 
attached to theancient mountainsof Rhodesia, 
which contained the most extensive gold- 
mines known in the world, and from which 
it was believed, on a conservative estimate, 
that some £75,000,000 of gold sterling had 
been extracted by ancients of a time covering 
the Ophir period of the Scriptures. He had 
discussed the question of the origin of the 
ancient gold-seekers. He now stated that it 
was his firm conviction, founded on careful 
researches, and supported by the opinion of 
leading archeologists in Europe, that the 
older portions of the Zimbabwe ruins repre- 
sented the monuments of a colony of the 
ancient Empire of Saba in South Arabia. 
Saba (Sheba) could now be shown by Assyrian 
and Egyptian documents, and by ancient 
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historians of the Scriptures, to have been a 
world Power long previously and contempo- 
raneously and subsequently to the time of 
King Solomon. He showed the identities 
in architecture and worship in Baal, and 
most probably in Ashtaroth, existing between 
Zimbabwe temples and the temples of South 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, and also 
pointed out'the affinities of phallic worship, 
shown by the conical tower, the phalli, and 
the sacred birds of Zimbabwe, believed to 
be emblems of Almaquah (Ashtaroth of the 
Hebrews), and those of other Semitic nations. 
He also drew attention to the influence of 
the Phoenicians and Idumzan Jews, whose 
port was Ezion Geber, on the Red Sea, on 
the shores of South-East Africa, including 
Mozambique, Sofala, and Madagascar. By 
means of seventy photographic views, the old 
temples of Zimbabwe, points of architecture, 
and the relics recently found were shown. 
Some pictures were also shown of the local 
race of Makalanga (“People of the Sun”). 
These people, of strong Semitic type, and 
with pre-Koranic customs, form a subject of 
great interest for anthropologists. 


Q fourteenth-Centuryp Jewish 
Convert. 


By C. H. VELLACOTT. 
—f>— 


O little has been published as to the 
condition of the Jewish converts 
who remained in England after 
the exodus of 1293 that it is per- 
missible to draw attention to a vivid and 
characteristic document amongst the ancient 
petitions at the Record Office (No. 13,929). 
Retaining the peculiar spelling, but extending 
the contractions, I read it as follows: 





lad .' 
Ne } 








A mun Seignur par la grace Dev Rey 
Edward, vos cri merci e pri vostre grace pur 
Deu, sy vos plest, pur l’amur vostre pere 
e vostre mere, Elianore, de vn convers ge ad 
nun Andreu, ge fust baptize al age de ij anz 
en le tens le Rey Henri, e mande par sa 
lettre a Bradenestok de auer ma sustinance, 
e la fu sustenu tote sa vie e la vie vostre pere 


Rey Edward. Apres vostre coroment fust 
de nye ma sustinance ge nule ne purra auer. 
Cher seignur ieo requis vostre grace de resti- 
tucion de ma sustinance e vos me grantastes 
vostre Lettre o vostre priue ceall a la grane 
prede Langhelee, sunt passe cynk anz._ E ieo 
le por[t]a al prior e al couent, il ne tyndrent 
ren de ceo. Mesme cel an ieo requis vostre 
grace a Waltham, vos me grantastes vostre 
lettre opriuece(a]l pur !’alme vostre pere vostre 
mere Elianore, ge ren ne me valust, mes pur 
ceo ge ieo auei grace de auer vos lettres 0 vos 
priue ceals. Il me firent aditer e disent ge 
ieo auey de pesse le vs de lur celer, e anporte 
peces de argent e hanaps, e ge dusse auer 
chante messe cum vn Judei. Par mesme 
cel aditement ieo fu mis en la prisone de 
Salesburs. E 1 prior e 1 couent manderunt 
e prierunt a les bones genz del pais ge il me 
dussent auer mys a la mort. Mes les bones 
gens sauent bent ge se fet pur haye e par 
fausine, e me deliverent cum leals e bon 
cristien, e disent ben deuant le Justice, ge 
fust a mesme le honore Syre Johan de Foxlee, 
qe se fust pur haye. E quant ieo fu delivres 
ieo demanda ma sustinance ge le Rey Henri 
me dona e granta e le Rey Edward confirma. 
E il me responderunt: “Va t’an begant, 
{n]ia pur Rey ne Reyne naueret tant ne 
qant.” Cher Seygnur ieo vos pri pur l’amur 
Deu, eet pite de mei poure, ge ieo ne perde 
la vie pur defaute de sustinance, ge ieo fu 
veil e feble e ne pus trauailler. Pur Deu, 
mun Seignur ieo vos pri vne lettre qe vos 
comandemenz pussent estre tenuz. 


The personal note is remarkable, and the 
racial persistence with which our convert 
urges his plea. We know that when a Jew 
was excommunicated by the rabbi and syna- 
gogue, and remained contumacious forty days, 
the King seized his goods. This rule, which 
pressed most harshly on converts to the 
Catholic faith, was only relaxed, and that 
very partially, thirteen years before the Great 
Expulsion (8 Edward I.). But long ere this an 
extortion as shameful as it was logical 
must have aroused protest even in that age 
of callous cruelty. And we find King 
Henry III., in the year 1232, founding a 
Domus Conversorum hard by New Street, 
now Chancery Lane. Ultimately, in 1377, 
the supply of converts gave out, and the 
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hospice was granted to the Master of the 
Rolls.. Its chapel remained to our own time, 
and only a few years back was destroyed on 
the enlargement of the Record Office. 

A few London converts were thus pro- 
vided for. Sometimes, however, as in the 
case before us, the King shifted his responsi- 
bility by granting his converted chattel a 
corrody in some house of religion. It is to 
be hoped that Andrew’s sad experience at 
Bradenstoke was not typical. 

An entry on the Rolls of Parliament 
(18 Edward I., vol. i, 46) gives a parallel 
instance of baptism at an early age: 
“Quidam Judei conqueruntur quod quidam 
puer Judeus baptizatus fuit in Ecclesia 
Sancti Clementis in suburbio Lundoniz 
contra voluntatem eorum, et petunt quod Rex 
faciat eis justitiam.” 

The reply was unfavourable: “Rex non 
vult revocare baptismum. Et non queruntur 
de certis personis. Ideo nichil fiet.” 

These underhand conversions of children 
are worth attention, as occasionally they may 
furnish a clue to the accusations of ritual 
murder which have formed a sequel. It is 
not impossible that if a child of tender age 
had been kidnapped and baptized before 
circumcision some relative in the spiritual 
exaltation of a high festival may have tried 
to remedy the omission. 


As to the date of this petition, it is difficult 
to fix it exactly, but perhaps the year 1313 or 
1314 would not be very wide of the mark. 
As late as 1320 (Rolls of Parl., vol. i., 3784) 
the London converts complained bitterly 
that their allowance was three years in 
arrear, and as a result some had died of 
want, and others were forced to beg. But 
in our case internal evidence favours an 
earlier date. 

A search at the Record Office amongst 
the Wilts Gaol-Delivery Rolls unfortunately 
revealed nothing about Andrew’s quarrel 
with the Prior, as the files of Edward II. are 
wanting. And no allusion has been found 
by the present writer in' any other quarter. 
Let us hope that he escaped the sad fate of 
the London converts already mentioned. 


ea" 





St. Hild and ber Abbep at 
Tdibithy. 


By I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 


~<e—- --- 


ERE is, on the far Yorkshire coast, 
a-certain “ great fischar towne,’* 
picturesque, red-roofed, with steep, 
twisting, narrow streets, and above 
it a bleak, rocky cliff, dominated by a vener- 
able pile of ruins—ruins which imperatively 
compel the gaze of all eyes for many a mile 
around. From far over the sea, sailors, steer- 
ing for harbour, catch their first glimpse, with 
a rush of pleasure, of ‘the bay of the pharos,” 
as Bede used to call it. 

In old days the light which streamed out 
ruddily and broadly from the great arched 
windows of the Abbey Church must have 
held for the outward-bound mariner many 
a suggestion, many a thought that was, 
perhaps, not easily translateable into words, 
but which nevertheless made for peace, as 
he looked his last upon distant roof, familiar 
landmark, or gleaming river, while the 
shadowing twilight darkened into night 
around him. Nowadays there remains no 
presentment of the priory founded by the 
woman who, more than any other personality 
of her day, swayed and influenced men and 
women alike, for the ruins that are still to be 
seen on the cliff’s edge do not date further 
back, perhaps, than the twelfth century. 

But the site is the same, the outlook the 
same in great measure, and so are the moors, 
over which sweep on winter evenings the 
same strong blustering breezes, now laden 
with the keen salt-edged vapour, now with 
the sweet, heavy fragrance of purple heather, 
now with the faint medley of scent that rises 
from the thousand diminutive spring flowers, 
growing so close to the ground that their 
petals seem literally resting against the bosom 
of the earth. 

This was the local habitation of Hilda, 
abbess, student, and teacher, or “ Hild,” as 
it is, perhaps, more correct to call her. She 
was a woman, according to all the records 
which have come down to us, who shaped 
her time more, almost, than any other per- 


sonality. 
* Ucland. 
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Bede tells us that kings and princes did 
“sometimes seek and receive counsel of 
‘Hild’ in their necessities,” ‘because her 
prudence was so great.” She was in authority 
over monks as well as nuns at her Monastery 
of Streaneshalch (which was named by the 
Danes later, Whitby). Indeed, Bede says 
that she it was who, persuaded by Bishop 
Aidan, undertook and established the Monas- 
tery of Hartlepool, anciently “ Heruten,” 
where she lived as abbess for eight years 
before she founded the Monastery of Streane- 
shalch. 

Here she lived pre-eminently the life of 
a Christian socialist. In the monastery and 
its environment there was “no one rich, no 
one poor; all things were common to all, 
since nothing seemed to be the private pro- 
perty of anyone.”* 

In all the records about the abbess there 
occurs one great gap, across which we have 
no data to throw as planks. From the age 
of fourteen to thirty-four nothing seems to 
be known regarding the details of her life. 
It was perhaps simply her time of quiet 
spiritual growth. 

And so, after we hear of her as a little girl 
of fourteen being baptized by Paulinus, the 
Roman chaplain, together with the household 
of King Eadwin on Easter Day, 627,+ mention 
of her does not occur again until 647, when 
Aidan asks her to return to Northumbria 
(she had been living in the Midlands, and 
had contemplated joining her sister abroad), 
and take charge of the monastery at Hartle- 
pool. 

Then, eight years later, came her call to 
found the Monastery of Streaneshalch. That 
she was enabled to do this was due, in chief 
measure, to the vow of King Oswin of 
Bernicia, who had promised Heaven that if 
he was successful in routing his enemies he 
would give his infant daughter—he was not 
by any means the only man had made some- 
one else pay for the vow which he himself 
made in a rash moment—and twelve estates 
to Hild, Abbess of Hartlepool, the daughter, 
Aelflaed, to be devoted to a life of ‘‘ perpetual 
virginity,” the estates to become church pro- 
perty. 

Then Hild founded the Monastery of 


* Bede. 
+ Woman under Monasticism (Eckenstein). 


Streaneshalch, and went there to live with 
the princess—the baby in arms hardly a year 
old, to whom the abbess was to be “nursing 
mother.” 

It is a testimony to the progress made by 
the new monastery at Streaneshalch that only 
nine years after its foundation Streaneshalch 
was chosen as the place at which the Church 
Synod should be held in 664. This Church 
Synod was called chiefly for the purpose of 
deciding which “use” the Church in Eng- 
land was to adopt—the Scottish and Welsh 
or the Roman. Bishop Aidan by this time 
was dead, and Wilfrith, Abbot of Ripon, was 
the most potent influence in Northumbria, 
both at the time of the Synod and for a 
decade later as well. He had passed a great 
part of his life abroad; had sensibly or in- 
sensibly imbibed the spiritual atmosphere of 
France, and her ways of thought in matters 
religious ; consequently he used his strong 
influence in favour of the decision that the 
“use” adopted by the Anglo-Saxon Church 
should be that of the Roman. There was 
in many directions a strong drift of feeling 
that way. Wilfrith was quick to recognise 
this, and to strengthen the tendency so that 
presently the crucial moment should arrive 
when, at a touch, the avalanche of spiritual 
tendencies should be swept Romewards. 
This, indeed, was the result of his efforts at 
the Whitby Synod, and historians say that 
thereby the cause of British Christianity was 
thrown back for many ages. Hild, who had, 
previous to this Synod, been disposed more 
towards the Welsh and Scotch “ use,” cheer- 
fully adopted the decision of the assembled 
Church and followed Roman ritual hence- 
forth. 

Great personalities attract to themselves 
all that is remarkable in their age by sheer 
force of spiritual magnetism. Amongst others 
Caedmon, whose genius might be said to be 
in part the result of the bitter disappointment 
of his spiritual endeavour, came within the 
influence of the abbess, and she eventually 
persuaded him to become one of her com- 
munity at Whitby. 

It was she who, hearing of his singular 
powers, shown in the composing of folk-songs, 
invited him to the abbey, and trained him 
in the reading of Holy Scripture and monastic 
ways of thought. Caedmon would hear a 
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passage read, and would meditate upon it in 
solitude ; then later he would transform it 
into beautiful verse, and by making it re- 
sound more sweetly, caused those who were 
his teachers to become his “ hearers.”* 

A modern divine uttered once in my hear- 
ing a sentence which seemed to me to contain 
the root of the matter as regards the differ- 
ence between what is definitely known as 
Church music and that which goes by the 
name of secular. Speaking of Church music, 
he said: “ A// good music is sacred, and all 
bad music is painfully the reverse.” ‘They 
evidently recognised this truth in the seventh 
century at Streaneshalch. Here was Caed- 
mon, a singer of secular folk-songs, invited, 
because of his great gifts for secular music, 
to assume the monastic habit, and turn his 
tide of melody into the quiet waters of reli- 
gious plainsong. 

Hild was essentially a woman who was a 
vedette of her time. She saw, as all men 
and women who set their steps ever in the 
vanguard of progress must see, that if the 
bulk of the people are to move forwards 
educationally, this can only be achieved by 
popularizing the methods of their instruction 
by using skilfully each local and temporal 
wind that beats upon the sails of the ship— 
the Church. Before all things, she recog- 
nised that the sacred stories of religion would 
appeal to the people with peculiar force if 
presented to them through the popular 
medium of a man like Caedmon, who was 
one of themselves, and who knew how to 
word them so that they would be best 
“understanded of the people,” and would 
most powerfully convey their message. At 
Hackness, about thirteen miles from Whitby, 
there is another monastery, which had been 
founded by Hild during the year 680, which 
was the year in which she died. Here she 
placed some of the Whitby ruins. ‘ Monas- 
terium . . . quod ipsa eodem anno con- 
struxerat, et appellatur Hacanos.”} Bede 
goes on to say that Begu, one of these nuns, 
on the night in which Hild died, had a vision 
of the abbess being carried to heaven by 
angels, so that when messengers arrived early 
in the morning with the news of Hild’s death, 
they found their tidings already known. 

The monks of Whitby had a church and 


* Bede. + Beda, H. E., iv. 23. 
VOL, XL. 


estate at Hackness at the time of the Domes- 
day Survey (Mon. Anzgl., i. 726). Many 


isolated chapels are mentioned in old records, 
and minor monasteries at some distance from 
Whitby, as being subject to Hild’s authority. 
There is a curious old church at Kirkdale 
which is mentioned in a guide to the neigh- 
bourhood in 1867 as being chiefly Early 
English, but the south door is much older, 





and on a long slab of stone over it is an 
inscribed sundial, date about 1060. The 
dial is in the centre, and is divided into eight- 
hour spaces. 

Above it are these words: “This is deges 
sol merca” (‘‘ This is day's sun mark”), and 
below: “et ilcum tide” (“at every time ”), 
and at the foot is: ‘‘»}«And Haward me wrohte 
and Brand Prs” (‘“‘ Haward me wrought and 
Brand Priest”). On the sides of the dial 
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are the words : “ Orm. Gamal. Suna . Bohte. 
scs. Gregorius minster. donne. Hil. wescel to 
brocan . and to falan. and he hit let macan 
newan from Grunde chre. and ses Gregorius . 
in. Eadward. Dagun. ciig., in. Tosti. Dagum. 
earlJ«.” (‘‘Orm, Gamal’s son, bought S. Gre- 
gory’s minster, when it was all to broken and 
to fallen. and he it caused to be made anew 
from ground to Christ and St. Gregory, in 
Edward’s days, King, in Tosti’s days Earl ”). 
Two miles from Kirkdale there is another 
curiously inscribed sundial of about the same 
date, over a church doorway. 

The choir at Whitby is the earliest part of 
the abbey, and is Early English In the 
nave, too, three of the windows are also Early 
English. It is on the south side of the ruins 
that the foundations of the cloisters and 
monastery are to be found; and St. Ninian’s 
Church is on the site of an ancient chapel 
belonging to the abbey. 

About the middle ot the twelfth century 
the abbey, zxéus et foris, was plundered by 
the Norsemen, who landed there with a fleet 
of ships. 

There were no longer any nuns in the 
monastery after the Conquest, and it con- 
tinued to be thenceforth a settlement only 
for monks. 

In the time of Hild, ‘‘ the property which 
the monastery held in overlordship extended 
along the coast for many miles, and the 
settlement itself consisted of a large group of 
buildings, for there are references to the 
dwellings for the men, for the women, and to 
an outlying house for the sick. These dwell- 
ings were gathered round the ancient British 
church of St. Peter, which was situated under 
the shelter of the brow of the cliff where 
King Eadwin lay buried, and which continued 
to be the burial-place of the Northumbrian 
Kings.”* 

There is also mention made in the book 
just quoted from, that excavations in the slope 
of the cliff, on the south side of the abbey, 
have brought to light the fact that the former 
inhabitants of the monastery (very probably 
about the time of Hild) used to throw their 
kitchen refuse over the cliff, for bones of 
animals, shells of oysters, iron hooks, etc., 
have been found among the deposits which 
have been dug up, and. amongst them an 

* Woman under Monasticism (Eckenstein). 


‘inscribed leaden bulla,” which experts 
declare to be of earlier date than the eighth 
century. 

Two traditions linger on in the neighbour- 
hood, or-did until recent years, One is that 
the great abbess of more than twelve centuries 
ago used to work miracles by turning the 
noxious snakes of the countryside into 
ammonites (in which form they can be seen 
to-day) ; the other, that on certain evenings 
in the year, when twilight falls across the 
great east window and along the arches of the 
ruined abbey church, her ghostly figure walks 
where once she taught and prayed—which 
things are an allegory, perhaps, for still the 
memory of the “ white flowers of her glorious 
and blameless life” has lived on in the 
thoughts and aspirations of many through 
the ages, and it was no mere tradition that 
attributed to her, unusual powers of adapta- 
tion, and of rendering innocuous various 
kinds of popular error by altering the form 
of their presentment, so that presently they 
were seen to be lifeless, and were disregarded 
accordingly. 
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fs,eS regards children, they were, of 
rai course, kept in the strictest subor- 
dination to their parents, even 

y after they had come of age. We 
are told by the Italian Ambassador a little 
later that “daughters, grown women, and 
sons, gentlemen of thirty or forty years old,” 
might not sit in the presence of their parents 
without leave, ‘“‘ but stood like mutes bare- 
headed before them.”* Unfailing respect 
and strict obedience on the part of the 
children, at best sternness and reserve on 
the side of the parents—this seems to have 
been the ideal of the age. When necessary 
the rod was applied with no unsparing hand. 





* Italian Relation of England, p. 77, note 38 
(Camden Society). 
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In the Puston Letters we have a curious and, 
indeed, painful instance of the treatment to 
which a girl might be subjected if she hap- 
pened to quarrel with her mother. A match 
between Stephen Scrope and Elizabeth, John 
Paston’s sister, then a girl of twenty, was for 
some time seriously entertained. The girl 
herself was ready enough to marry her suitor 
because of the rough usage she was receiving 
at home. Elizabeth Clere, writing to John 
Paston, was evidently anxious for the match 
to be concluded unless a better man could 
be got. She gives the following reason for 
urging the matter: “ She (Elizabeth Paston) 
was never in so great sorrow as she is nowa- 
days, for she may not speak with no man, 
whosoever come, nor with servants of her 
mother, but that she beareth her on hand* 
otherwise than she meaneth. And she hath 
since Easter the most part been beaten once 
in the week or twice and her head broken in 
two or three different places.” t 

Such treatment was too much even for a 
girl of those days, and Elizabeth Clere gives 
the following message from the girl herself 
to her brother, John Paston: ‘ And she 
saith if you may see by his evidence that his 
children or hers may inherit and she to have 
reasonable jointure, she hath heard so much 
of his birth and conditions that she will have 
him whether her mother will or will not.”} 
Evidently Elizabeth Paston, in spite of the 
physical hardship she was undergoing, does 
not lose sight of worldly considerations. 
Indeed, she looks far into the future. At 
the same time her cousin is afraid that the 
rough treatment she has received may have 
a good deal to say to the girl’s guarded 
acceptance of Stephen Scrope, for Elizabeth 
Clere makes the true remark that “ sorrow 
oftentimes causeth women to set them other- 
wise than they should do.” 

The sons of knights and squires were sent 
at an early age to serve in other gentlemen’s 
houses. John Paston, the younger, was 
brought up in the household of the Duke 
of Norfolk, while the fact that his father was 
reproached for keeping the elder brother at 
home shows how common the practice was. 
In a noble’s house a youth saw something 
of the world, and got some notion of the part 


* Insinuates something against her. 
1 Paston Letters, i. 90. t Lbid. 


he would have to playin it. But the custom 
was not confined to sons, for we find Margaret 
Paston writing to one of her sons to get his 
sister placed in the household of either the 
Duchess of Bedford or the Countess of 
Oxford.* This must have been Margery, 
for the other daughter, Anne, was for some 
time in the household of a gentleman named 
Calthorpe. After a time, however, he sent 
her home, saying that it was time she got 
married. Her mother does not appear to 
have been very pleased to get Anne home, 
and tried to get her kinswoman, Elizabeth 
Clere, to take the girl, ‘‘for with me,” she 
writes to her son, “‘she shall but lose her 
time, and shall oftentimes . . . put me in great 
unquietness. Remember what labour I had 
with your sister.” There was certainly a 
great want of domestic feeling. Once the 
period of childhood was passed, parents 
regarded their children merely as encum- 
brances. They were to be sent from home 
to learn how to behave themselves and to 
keep them out of the way. Daughters were 
to be married off as soon as possible, and if 
any difficulties arose they could be thrashed 
as poor Elizabeth Paston was. There was 
a total lack of sympathy between Margaret 
Paston and her daughters, and although she 
was fonder of her sons, she did not get on 
well with them, and after their father’s death 
she was constantly quarrelling with them and 
they with her. 

But this state of feeling between parents 
and children was but natural. As children 
were brought up from their earliest years 
away from their parents, the result was bound 
to be a want of natural affection. True 
family ties could not exist under such a 
system. And the custom of wardship vitiated 
the very foundations of family life. It led 
to moral degeneracy, for it was the cause of 
the frequent early marriages—often at the age 
of fourteen. Guardians tried to marry off 
their wards as early as possible in order to 
make a good profit out of the transaction. 
But men did not confine themselves to selling 
their wards in marriage ; they also sold their 
children in wardship. Stephen Scrope, a 
stepson of Sir John Fastolf, writes without 
any shame: “ For very need I was fain to 
sell a little daughter for much less than I 

* Paston Letters, ii. 341. t Jbid., ii. 419. 
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should have done by possibility.”* Evidently 
it is not the fact of selling his own child that 
distresses him, but the fact that he had been 
given too little for her. As long as the 
system of wardship remained, and as long 
as marriage continued to be merely a matter 
of barter and sale, there could exist no true 
domestic affection. The absence of it was 
observed by foreigners. ‘The remarks of the 
Italian Ambassador in the reign of Henry VII. 
show how the prevailing views with regard 
to marriage shocked the feelings of a Venetian. 
It was his opinion that, although the avowed 
object of bringing up both girls and boys 
away from home was to enable the children 
to acquire better manners, the real reason for 
the prevalence of such a system was an idea 
on the part of parents that they would be 
better served by strangers than by their own 
children. He also remarked that this arrange- 
ment was cheaper for parents, for if they had 
their own children at home they would have 
to give them the same food as they ate them- 
selves, whereas the children of other people 
could fare like the servants of the establish- 
ment, and had to be content with the 
“coarsest bread and beer and cold meat 
baked on Sunday for the week, which, how- 
~ ever, they allow them in great abundance.”t 
The relation between the sexes was also a 
constant source of surprise to the Italian. 
He doubted, indeed, whether an Englishman 
was capable of being in love, and although 
it is possible that he mistook national cold- 
ness and reserve for want of feeling, it is 
probable that there was some truth in his 
opinions. 

We get some notion of the behaviour which 
the ideal of the age demanded from ladies 
and gentlemen from certain curious fifteenth- 
century versified treatises and poems. The 
quaint poem of ‘* How the Good Wijf taughte 
Hir Doughtir” bears traces of the greater 
freedom of manners allowed to women in 
earlier times. It gives advice to a girl for 
the whole period of her life before marriage ; 
it counsels her about getting married, and it 
informs her of her duties after marriage. If 
she wished to be a wife the young girl was 
to love God and go to church, and not let 
the rain stop her. She was to give alms, and 


* Paston Letters, No. 72. 
+ ltalian Relation of England, p. 25. 


care for the poor. When in church, she 
must pray, and not chatter or look about her. 
She must scorn no one, and be courteous to 
all, both rich and poor. She was to despise 
no offer of marriage, but consult her friends 
about it. She must love and honour her 
husband above all earthly things, and answer 
him meekly, for then he would love her. 
She was to be cheerful and true in word 
and deed, and keep free from blame; she 
was to be well-mannered and wise, and must 
not laugh too loud. While out walking, she 
must not toss her head or wriggle her 
shoulders ; she must not swear or gad about 
town, or spend her dress-money in drinking 
in taverns. If good ale is going, she can 
drink ‘ mesurabli,” but “if thou be ofte 
drunke it falle thee to schame.”” No woman 
should go to public shows, such as wrest- 
lings or “schatyng at cok.” A married 
woman must not take gifts from men, for 
such behaviour was dangerous and might 
lead good women astray. In her household, 
a mistress was to treat her servants according 
to their deserts. She was to correct their 
faults at once, see that everything was straight 
and in order when the day’s work was over, 
keep her own keys, and take care whom she 
trusts, pay her servants regularly on wage 
day, and be generous to them. She was to 
keep her children obedient, and not spare 
the rod. If her neighbour’s wife had a fine 
dress, she must not be jealous of it, but thank 
God for the clothes she has, for she must not 
bring her husband to poverty by extravagance 
or by borrowing. Only if a woman fulfilled 
all these instructions would her husband love 
her and not repent marrying her. 

A similar poem, called “ How the Wise 
Man taughte His Sonne,” is not so interesting, 
and is evidently modelled on the ‘*‘Good 
Wijf.”” The young man must always say his 
prayers in the morning; he must not tell 
tales; he must work well, but not be officious. 
He must beware of dice and tavern haunting ; 
he must not sit up too late at night nor have 
late suppers. When choosing a wife, he must 
not marry for money, but must take care that 
his choice be meek, courteous, and wise. 
“Though sche be poore take thou noon 
hede,” for when necessity arises a poor wife 
will be more useful than a rich one, and life 
with her will be more restful. A husband 
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should cherish his wife, and not make her his 
slave, for peace and homely fare are better 
than a hundred dishes and quarrels. He 
must not call his wife bad names, for he will 
manage her better by kindness; all the same, 
he must not be too ready to listen to his 
wife’s complaints, or he will be sure to repent 
it. No man should be vain of riches, for 
rich men die as well as poor, and leave their 
property behind, and other men come and 
marry their wives and take their property. 
The young men who were sent to serve as 
squires in gentlemen’s households had to 
perform the most menial offices, as a noble 
or gentleman was only waited upon by 
persons of gentle blood. We get an interest- 
ing account of the duties of a young squire 
and the actual behaviour expected from him 
from an Harleian MS.* ‘This account gives 
us some insight into the curious manners 
of the age. It first tells how pages and 
young squires in gentlemen’s households 
should behave at meals. When a -squire 
entered the hall he must say ‘“‘ Godspeed,” 
and salute all present, and kneel before his 
lord. If anyone spzaks to him he is to listen 
attentively, without letting his eyes wander 
about the room. He is then to answer 
sensibly and shortly, for many words are 
tedious to the wise man. He must stand till 
told to sit, keep his head, hands, and feet 
quiet, avoid scratching himself, stand upright, 
and not lean against anything nor fidget with 
anything near. He was to be quiet while 
his lord drank, and not joke with any of his 
companions. He should be humble and 
cheerful in his demeanour, and if his betters 
praised him he was to rise up and thank them 
heartily. When eating, the young squire 
must see that his knife is clean and sharp, 
keep silence, and tell no “‘ foule tales.” He 
must cut his bread, not break it, have a clean 
trencher, eat his soup with a spoon, not drink 
it; he must not lean on the table, nor dirty 
the cloth. He must not hang his head over 
his dish, nor put too much in his mouth, nor 
pick his teeth or nails. He must wipe his 
mouth before drinking, and must be careful 
not to dirty the cup with his hands. He 
must not dip his meat in the salt, nor put his 
knife in his mouth. He must not eat like 
a labourer, and hack his food about, but 


* 5,086, fol. 86-90, written about 1475. 





must delight in courtesy and eschew boister- 
ousness. 

An old versified treatise on etiquette, 
written about the same time,* gives the same 
injunctions as to the conduct of squires and 
pages, but it lays down a few further hints 
as to how a gentleman should behave when 
dining with any lord. He was to take off 
his hood and gloves at the door of the hall, 
bow to all at table if the meal had begun, 
and wait quietly until led to his place by the 
marshal or usher. He must not quarrel at 
table nor make faces while eating. He must 
not speak or laugh with his mouth full, or 
make a noise when eating, or put back in 
the dish bread he has once bitten, or spit 
upon the table or across it, or he will be 
held as an uncourteous man. He must not 
drink with food in his mouth, for if he does 
he will get choked. He was to be careful 
not to stroke any cat or dog, or blow upon 
his food, or wipe his teeth or eyes in the 
table-cloth. He must not dip his thumb in 
the wine or his food in the salt-cellar. 
Finally, when the meal was over, he was to 
be careful not to spit into the basin after he 
has washed, nor must he spit freely before 
a “man of God.” 

The country gentry lived at this time in 
unfortified manor-houses. Inside, these 
houses resembled those of the nobles in 
their main arrangements. There was the 
hall round which the chambers and offices 
were built, and it was furnished and decorated 
in much the same style as the more splendid 
hall of the rich baron. The different bed- 
rooms were used as sitting-rooms during the 
day, and the solar, or parlour, was a great 
feature in the house. This room was a sort 
of family: sitting-room, and it often had 
windows in recesses with fixed seats on either 
side. There was a fireplace and occasion- 
ally a carpet. 

The ordinary country gentleman did not 
live luxuriously, but his house was comfort- 
able enough. Still, the time was not a 
prosperous one for the country gentry. We 
hear murmurs from them concerning the 
pressure of taxation, and we have seen to 
what straits they were reduced in order to 
raise a little ready money. But they were a 


* The Boke of Curtasye, Sloane MSS., 1986 
(Early English Text Society). 
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vigorous and healthy class of men, and we 
leave them at the close of this period in 
much the same material position as we found 
them at the beginning. There was nothing 
like a large confiscation of the estates of the 
gentry at the end of the wars. The country 
gentry were allowed to make their peace on 
less onerous terms. The wars did, of course, 
impoverish them to some extent, and this 
impoverishment, while causing them to ally 
themselves more closely with the merchant 
class, was the beginning of a certain change 
in their position. In later times this change 
made them the leaders of the commons, and 
caused that alliance between gentry and 
commons which has been at once character- 
istic of, and peculiar to, the political his‘ory 
of England. The country gentry have had 
a continuous history ; they have kept pace 
with changing times and changing conditions. 
As a class they are peculiarly interesting 
during this period, and it was with them and 
with the burgesses of the towns that the 
future lay. 

The fifteenth century brought with it many 
changes in the political and social life of the 
towns. The old idea of municipal freedom 
began to disappear, leaving in its place a new 
idea of municipal government. The gilds 
changed their character and entered upon 
a new career, the position of both skilled 
and unskilled workmen altered ; pauperism 
in its modern form appeared, and a struggle 
new in its causes and effects began between 
rich and poor. It is among the burgesses of 
the towns, in spite of their narrowness and 
conservatism, that we first see the rise of 
modern ideas. If there was change and 
decay in the fifteenth-century towns, there 
was also growth ; and it is the rise and de- 
velopment of the mercantile spirit that has 
done more than anything else to change 
medieval England into modern England. 
To trace the progress of the commercial and 
industrial classes is to trace one of the most 
important aspects of the progress of our 
country. The fifteenth century was the 
period when the new mercantile idea began 
to take root, and during the latter half of the 
century we can see the first signs of the rise 
of a class of prosperous merchants and traders 
in the towns. The social importance of the 
commons of the boroughs increased consider- 





ably during this period. They had tasted for 
one brief spell some political power; this, 
however, was over for the present. But 
throughout the century of Tudor despotism 
their material wealth, their culture, and their 
social importance were to increase in such a 
degree that when the time came for the 
revival of the old free institutions the trades- 
men and merchants of the towns were fit to 
join hands with the country gentry and fight 
for those liberties which the English people 
had never ceased to regard as their own. 

In the fifteenth century municipal patriot- 
ism reached its highest point. The whole 
life and interests of the burgher were bound 
up with the municipality to which he be- 
longed. He himself did not move beyond 
the borough limits except for trading pur- 
poses. His highest aspiration was to fill 
some municipal office; his kinsmen lived 
near him in the town; he found his cus- 
tomers among the town population; the 
local court gave him legal protection. If he 
lived in an unparliamentary borough he might 
attend the county court, otherwise he would 
have little to do with the life which lay outside 
the town walls. 

But local affairs gave the burgher plenty of 
public interests. It was impossible for him 
to lead a selfish life wrapped up in his own 
personal affairs ; the common life of the town 
prevented that. There was common financial 
responsibility ; common responsibility for the 
protection and preservation of the property 
of the borough ; common responsibility for 
the erection of public works and their repair ; 
common responsibility for the police and 
defence of the town. In those days of no 
State aids or loans the citizens of a town were 
filled with a sense of local pride and inde- 
pendence which would be impossible even in a 
twentieth-century municipality. And it was 
not only in their business that they were 
possessed of a common life; it was in their 
pleasures too. Public pageants and great 
religious plays were still frequent, though 
they were beginning to decay, owing to the 
expense which they entailed on the poorer 
craftsmen. We still sce the gaiety of the 
social life of the Middle Ages, but it is no 
longer :quite the same. It has moderated 
a little, owing, no doubt, to the increasing 
business spirit of the prosperous burghers, 
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as well as, perhaps, to the rise of a poorer 
class of manual workers. 

His strong sense of local patriotism did, 
perhaps, narrow the interests of a fifteenth- 
century citizen. Newspapers were unknown 
and books scarce. ‘There were few means of 
getting news about the outside world, and 
there was little interest felt in it. On the 
contrary, there was a strong feeling of local 
jealousy. This feeling had, of course, existed 
for centuries in the towns ; but in this period 
it seems in no way to have declined, and we 
are constantly hearing of rivalries between 
different towns. It was natural enough in a 
time of civil war, when there was no leader 
great enough to put himself at the head of the 
nation, that the towns should have been mere 
isolated portions of the country. They were 
local, and simply material in their conceptions. 
Even the well-to-do burgher had little im- 
agination, and his intellect was dull. All the 
glamour which lies over the history of the 
French towns is totally absent here, for the 
burghers were devoting themselves to the solu- 
tion of new industrial problems, and had 
little leisure or inclination for intellectual 
self-improvement. A solid and substantial 
comfort began to be diffused among the 
upper class of townsmen, a diffusion more 
widespread than was the case in contemporary 
French towns. But, on the other hand, single 
fortunes never reached in England the gigantic 
scale they did in France. 

But although the patriotism of the English 
burgher was local, it was real. By its means 
tue English towns were raised to a height of 
material prosperity hitherto unknown. A 
certain freedom of trade was developed, new 
markets were secured, and great interest was 
awakened in trade and commerce. The 
enterprising spirit of English traders had its 
birth at this time, while the political training 
which every well-to-do burgher had in his 
town was a training to him in the business 
of self-government. This political knowledge 
gained by the towns lived on as a living 
tradition all through the next century, and 
was eventually of real value to the nation. 

We have many curious instances during 
this period of the great sense of their own 
importance and dignity which animated the 
towns and the town officials. The towns 
had now nearly everywhere successfully 


asserted their independence of the jurisdic- 
tion of both ecclesiastical and lay lords. 
The struggle was not, however, quite over, 
and the Wars of the Roses gave the towns 
an opportunity to deny the right of any 
outside jurisdiction. In Exeter part of this 
period was filled up by a suit which was 
brought against the Mayor and citizens by 
the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of Exeter.* 
The matter turned on the respective juris- 
dictions of the Mayor and Corporation, 
and of the Church, The quarrel had begun 
as far back as 1432, but it was brought 
to a point in 1445, when the Serjeant-at- 
Mace arrested a servant of the Chancellor 
in the chapel in the Bishop’s palace at the 
very moment when he was holding up the 
golden cope which his master was wearing 
while conducting Divine service. This auda- 
cious act was the signal for the commence- 
ment of a struggle between the town and 
Church. The Bishop’s tenants defied the 
town authorities, and the Mayor and bailiffs 
had some difficulty in keeping order in the 
city. 

The whole story of the visit of John Shil- 
lingford, the Mayor of Exeter, to plead his 
cause, gives one a vivid picture of the man 
and his extraordinary sense of the dignity of 
his position and the justice of his cause. In 
order to facilitate matters Shillingford sent a 
present of four large fish to the Chancellor, 
and then prepared to defend his case: He 
fought the matter sturdily, and declined to 
budge an inch from his position. When a 
compromise was proposed the Mayor refused 
to give a definite answer, saying: “I dare 
not say yea, though I have power, for the 
matter toucheth a great commonalty as well 
as me, and so that I dare not say unto time 
that I have spoke with my fellowship at 
home.” His whole reception by the Chan- 
cellor and Chief Justice shows that a good 
deal was thought of the Mayor of a large 
town like Exeter. Shillingford relied much 
on the efficacy of presents, and was much 
upset by the non-arrival of some pilchards, 
which he wished to present to the Chancellor 
on Candlemas Day. He wrote angrily that 
if they did not come soon “ the cause that it 
was bought for is much like to be lost.” The 

* This suit forms the subject of Zhe Shillingford 
Letters (Camden Society). 
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gift of the pilchards would have “ sped the 
matter,” and Shillingford cursed both the 
sender and the carrier: ‘ Christ's curse have 
they both, and say ye amen on sine merito, and 
but ye dare say so, think so, think so.” Alto- 
gether the suit was rather expensive with all 
the presents that were given, and Shillingford 
gave many broad hints to his fellows at Exeter 
to send him money. Eventually the matter 
was satisfactorily settled, rather in favour of 
the town than of the Church. 

This is but one instance of the successful 
assertion of independent municipal jurisdic- 
tion. In every town the Mayor and council 
were supreme, and woe b-tide any who might 
bring suits against them! Two Irish bur- 
gesses of Bristol had the temerity to sue the 
Mayor and council of the town. The con- 
sequence was that they were immediately 
deprived of their freedom “till they bought 
it again with the blood of their purses and 
with weeping eyes, kneeling on their knees.”* 
The town authorities had sometimes, how- 
ever, some difficulty in keeping order. In 
1450 a citizen of London, a merchant’s ser- 
vant, challenged an Italian for wearing a 
dagger in the street, as it was contrary to the 
city laws. As the Italian refused to give up 
the dagger, the Londoner broke it over his 
head. The Italian complained to the Mayor, 
and the citizen was sent to prison. But as 
the Mayor and Sheriffs were walking home- 
wards through Cheap they were met by a 
large number of persons, who refused to let 
them pass until they had promised to set the 
defaulter free. The same afternoon many 
turbulent citizens assembled and repaired to 
the houses of certain Italians, especially those 
of Florentines and Venetians, “and there 
took and spoiled what they found, and did 
great hurt in sundry places, but most in four 
houses standing in Broad Street ward.” This, 
however, was too much for the city autho- 
rities, and the rioters were arrested and sent 
to Newgate, some of them being eventually 
hanged. t 

The latter half of the fifteenth century was 
certainly a time of disorders in the towns. 
Although the Wars of the Roses seemed to 
affect the life of the towns but little, the dis- 
turbances of the period, the local faction 


* Ricart’s Kalendar, p. 41 (Camden Society). 
t Stowe, Annales, fol. 401. 


fights, the terrorism exercised by the great 
nobles, the whole atmosphere of alarm and 
uncertainty, did lead in the towns to certain 
political and social changes. We see every- 
where a tightening of authority, a tendency 
towards a more decidedly oligarchic form of 
government. In days when a neighbouring 
lord would suddenly attack a town in order, 
perhaps, to vindicate some imaginary privilege, 
or when the retainers of some noble residing 
in a town would commence a violent quarrel 
either among themselves or with the towns- 
men, the result was bound to be a hatred of 
all responsible citizens for bloodshed and 
disorder. This hatred showed itself in the 
suppression of some of the old forms of 
municipal liberty for fear they might lead to 
disturbances. The unsettled atmosphere of 
the time must have been partly a cause of 
the riots we read of in the town records. 
Even if riots did not actually occur we can 
see from the town ordinances how probable 
their occurrence seemed to be to the autho- 
rities. Throughout this period there was a 
constant tendency on the part of the richer 
merchants and craftsmen to monopolize 
municipal office and oust the poorer sort 
from all share in the government of the city. 
The discontent of the commonalty was partly 
a cause and partly a consequence of this 
tendency. 

Side by side with this political change 
there was taking place a social change. 
During the two previous centuries the society 
of an English town had been fairly homo- 
geneous. Now we look in vain for equality 
of conditions or opportunity between the 
different classes. The growth of a com- 
munity of capitalists among the wool mer- 
chants and the avowedly oligarchic character 
of the crafts tended to differentiate the classes 
of rich and poor in a marked degree. When 
ordinary tradesmen rose to be great pluto- 
crats, when they wore the clothes of aldermen 
in spite of all sumptuary laws to the contrary, 
and became councillors and chamberlains, it 
was natural for them to contrast their posi- 
tion with that of the poorer craftsmen, and 
look down upon them accordingly. And it 
was also natural that the poorer craftsmen 
should resent this attitude on the part of 
their richer neighbours, and should time after 
time rise in helpless revolt against their op- 











pressors. The crafts which had once pro- 
tected all the workers in a mystery had com- 
pletely lost their democratic character. 
Stringent rules regulated the numbers in 





each trade. The journeymen associations 
which one occasionally meets with at the 
beginning of the century had now been 
stamped out as independent bodies. We see 
a large number of skilled journeymen who 
can no longer hope to become masters. 
They belong to the craft, but are excluded 
from some of its privileges. Below them we 
find groups of unskilled serving men, who 
had not been allowed to serve out their 
period of apprenticeship, miserable and 
poverty-stricken. ‘These have no part nor lot 
in the gild privileges. Below these, again, 
were numbers of casual labourers, whose 
irregular employment and scanty wage were 
scarcely enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. The rich burghers had done good 
work in emancipating the towns from local 
magnates and in developing a certain freedom 
of trade, but in doing so they had awakened 
forces which, during this period, seemed to 
threaten them with destruction. The very 
industrial progress which was taking place in 
the towns naturally brought into evidence 
those masses of the people which had hitherto 
been too ignorant and depressed to interfere 
in the affairs of the town. The richer 
burghers were separating themselves from 
the mass of the people by their increasing 
sympathy with the country gentry, while their 
great wealth made them instinctively oppres- 
sive and determined to crush all signs of 
resistance to themselves. And so we have 
in many towns of this period on the one 
hand the rich burghers, determined to keep 
their monopoly of privileges, on the other 
the poorer citizens, banded together in a sort 
of popular opposition, and openly showing 
their discontent by murmurings and riotings. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Che Tipnne Brasses, Llanrwst. 


By GEORGE BAILEY. 
hie 
II, 


Sea HE finely-engraved brass of which 
em 6Fig. 1 is a copy bears every 
characteristic of an excellent like- 
~. hess. Theinscription reads: “Here 
resteth the body of S'‘Owen Wynne of Gwedur, 
Baronet, who dyed the 13th of August, 1660, 
aged 68.” This gentleman was a son of Sir 
John, whose eldest son Sir Richard, dying. 
without issue, was succeeded by his brother 
Owen, who married Grace, daughter of Hugh 
Williams of Werg, and at his death his son 
Sir Richard succeeded him. There are two 
coats of arms on this plate. On the first: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4 vert, three eagles dis- 
played in fess or; 2 and 3, three lions 
passant gardant in pale arg., armed az. On 
the other we see Wynne impaling Williams of 
Werg, viz.: Qu. a chevron ermine, between 
three men’s heads in profile, couped at the 
neck ppr. The Wynne crest is below the 
shield. The dress of Sir Owen is that of 
the Protectorate, through the whole of which 
period he lived at Gwydur. The plate is 
14 inches square. Next in order of date 
we find another brass of the same shape and 
size—i.e., 14 inches square ; but it is placed 
below a window on the opposite or south 
wall quite alone. It has a beautiful portrait 
of a young girl, with her hands joined in 
prayer, wearing a necklace and a black hood 
similar to that worn by Lady Mary. We hope 
to supply a copy of this brass in a future 
Antiquary, The inscription upon it reads: 
“ Here lyeth the body of Katharine Lewis of 
Festiniogges, who dyed ye 12 March, 1669, 
aged 16 years and 8 months.” Upon the 
brass are two shields. The first is parted 
per pale ermine, a cross saltier gu., impaling 
vert three eagles displayed in fess or, for 
Wynne. 

The other shield has the same saltier alone. 
These arms were borne by Lewis, of Peng- 
werne, Festiniogg. This young lady was 
a daughter of one of the Wynne ladies who 
had married to a Lewis, but we are unable 
to say which. She probably died while on 
a visit to Gwydr Castle, and was interred in 
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the Wynne burial-place. Our next illustra- 
tion (Fig. 2) is from a larger and more 
elaborately designed brass. It is a very fine 
specimen of brass engraving, and is kept 
carefully locked up in a glass-covered case. 
The size of the plate is 224 x 16} inches. 
The inscription upon it is: “ Here lyeth the 


eagles displayed in fess, or; 2, gu., three 
lions passant gardant in pale arg., armed az. ; 
3, three talbots’ heads 1 and 2 issuant from 
ducal coronets ; 4, sa., a chevron between 
three fleurs-de-lis arg. These were borne by 
Wynne of Bodvean and Blodwell, co. Car- 
narvon, and the Wynnes of Ashford, Middle- 





Body of Dame Sarah Wynne, wife to the 
honored St Richard Wynne, of Gwyddur 
Baironet and one of the Daughters of S' 


Thomas Middleton of Chirke Castle, Knight. ° 


She departed this life the 16th day of June 
1671.” The arms upon this plate on the 
first shield: Quarterly 1, Wynne, vert, three 


sex: Arg., a chevron between three fleurs-de- 
lis sa. We cannot allocate the third quarter- 
ing. The shield is supported at the back 
by a large eagle displayed, and below it 
upon a scroll is the motto, Mec tmet, 
nec timet. The second shield has Wynne 
impaling Middleton of Chirke Castle: Arg., 
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on a bend vert, three wolves’ heads erased 
of the field. The name of the engraver is 
upon this plate, and it is: “Guil. Vaughan, 
Sculpsit.”. The dame is shown in the dress 
of Charles II.’s time, and the portrait has all 
the appearance of having been copied from 
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venture to think, too, that these brasses were 
an improvement on the conventional things 
which had so long been the fashion, showing 
as they do a decided advance in the style of 
monumental art, moving towards the more 
splendid and costly sculptured works to which 
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FIG, 2. 


a painting. Here we see a vast change in 
the style of ladies’ dress. All the quaint old- 
world look of the older costumes has given 
place to one more becoming and courtly, 
and is certainly an improvement on the often 
fantastic and grotesque, if more picturesque, 
styles which had reigned for centuries. We 


these brasses have now given place. As these 
Wynne brasses possess great artistic value, 
exhibiting as they do a phase which lasted 
but for a short time, and of which they are 
perhaps the chief exponents, allowing for 
those at Oxford, of which Bishop Robinson’s 
is perhaps the best, we think Lord Carrington 
2U 2 
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has acted wisely in so securing them that 
they are now safe from the damage that 
might happen to them through the misuse 
of careless and stupid visitors, who have done 
so much damage in so many other places. 

We are glad to correct an error as to the 
dedication of the church, which the Rev. J. 
Morgan has pointed out. It was not to 
St. Mary, but to St. Crwst. 


a 







Old frescoes in JPreston 
Church, Brighton. 


By LLEWELLYN E. WILLIAMS. 
—~<_— 


SHE Parish Church of St. Peters at 
lay| Preston (near Brighton) seems to 
have been built in the latter part 
of the reign of Henry III. It is 
a plain, small, yet interesting structure— 
interesting for the unity of its architectural 
features—having about it that serene and 
peaceful dignity which ever seems to grow 
around old ecclesiastic buildings. A chancel, 
nave, and tower comprise the entire church. 
The square tower has all the characteristic 
Sussex squatness, and is hardly visible above 
the surrounding trees. The windows are 
uniform throughout, being exceedingly 
narrow, and pointed with almost feminine 
delicacy. The chancel is divided from the 
main body of the church by a single pointed 
arch. 

Until some years ago the spaces upon 
either side of this arch were occupied by the 
Commandments. In scraping the whitewash 
to restore the writing some traces of colour 
were seen beneath, and, the remaining white- 
wash and plaster having been removed, the 
following frescoes were brought to light: 
Upon the north side of the arch is depicted 
the murder of Thomas a Becket, with six 
figures above; on the south side is St. 
Michael weighing the souls of the just and 
the unjust, and above three more figures, in 
continuation of the row on the other side. 

The scene of the murder of Thomas 4 
Becket conforms very much to the accounts 
as given in the old chronicles. Those given 
by Edward Grim, Fitzstephen, and John of 
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Salisbury are the most important, but as 
even these differ somewhat among them- 
selves, the tragedy as related by Grim, “an 
Englishman by birth,” is here given first 
place in the elucidation of the fresco. 
William Fitzstephen, the only other eye- 
witness (John of Salisbury ran away with the 
monks), holds almost as high a place as Grim 
for the value of his account. ‘lhe painter of 
the Preston fresco evidently had both 
vividly in his mind, so wherever Grim makes 
an omission we shall take up the story from 
Fitzstephen. 

On the right of the picture stands Edward 
Grim, whose hand, extended to shield the 
Archbishop, is severely wounded. He hasa 
tonsure and a nimbus surrounding his head. 
In the original drawing it may have been a 
hood enlarged to a glory at a later repainting. 
It is curious that Grim should here be 
glorified, and Becket should not have the 
least trace of a nimbus. If the Archbishop 
were uncanonized at the time of the painting, 
Grim also would be left without this special 
mark of saintship. This seems to prove 
almost conclusively that this glory, as well as 
one of the swords, as we shall see later on, 
were added by another artist. Grim bends 
forward more in warning than defence, his 
drapery having somewhat of a Byzantine 
tone about it, the folds running nowhere in 
particular, and any way but where they 
should. 

The altar of St. Benedict, of which Becket 
has ascended the fourth step, is specially 
emphasized by the introduction of the 
chalice. This is done in all old pictures of 
the subject, for no excuse can ever exonerate 
the knights who murdered Becket upon the 
holiest spot of a sanctuary, the portals of 
which would have been sufficient refuge for 
the vilest criminal. 

From obliteration and repainting it is 
difficult to say what was the exact attitude of 
the Archbishop. ‘So the Martyr,” says 
Grim, “ unconquered to the last, discerned 
that the hour was imminent that was to end 
his miseries of mortality, and that the crown 
of immortality prepared for him, and 
promised by the Lord, was now close at 
hand. Accordingly, bending his neck as 
though in prayer, he joined together and 
raised his hands upward, and commended his 








soul to God, to St. Denis, the Martyr of 
France, to St. Alfage, and to the Saints of 


the Church.” The painter has not carried 
out this description to the letter; the hands 
are neither joined nor raised, but the spirit 
of the thing is pretty evident. The Arch- 
bishop has his face towards the spectator and 
his arms spread open in token of submission 
to his fate. 

From above, the Christian symbol known 
as the dextra Dei is descending towards 
Becket. This hand symbol, commonly in- 
troduced at the crucifixion, is doubtless here 
inserted as a reminder of the Archbishop’s 
last words: “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” The introduction of 
this symbol alone places the fresco earlier 
than the fourteenth century, for at that time 
the Divine Presence was introduced in His 
entirety, and the date of the building of the 
church gives a comparatively short span of 
years possible for the execution of the work. 

In examining the four knights we may get 
still nearer to the date of execution. Of 
these, the foremost, with the long shield, 
must be William de Tracy, for his sword is 
both wounding Grim and striking the Arch- 
bishop’s crown. Concerning this first blow 
there is some difference of opinion. It is 
owing to the probable fact that the knights 
wore their vizors closed that the confusion 
of identity arose. Fitzstephen gives Tracy 
the honour, or dishonour, of striking the first 
blow, while Grim accredits it to Fitzurse. 
These statements, at first sight so contra- 
dictory, may be easily explained. The first 
blow, whether intended or not, was struck 
with the flat of the blade, and knocked off the 
Archbishop’s cap. Grim is here the safest 
guide. Becket’s “ Reginald,” addressed to 
Fitzurse, would be audible to him.  Fitz- 
stephen’s omission of the word, shows that he 
was by no means as near the Archbishop as 
Grim. This being the case, the stroke of 
Fitzurse might seein to be merely a part of 
the rough handling to which the prelate was 
subjected, and, to him, the first real blow 
would be the one inflicted by Tracy. 

But in speaking of representations. of the 
scene we must be careful not to confuse, in 
the light of modern knowledge, the medizval 
conception. There is evidently an accepted 
composition of the subject adhered to by all 
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old painters, in which Tracy is in front of, 
and Fitzurse immediately behind the Arch- 
bishop. In a stained-glass window in the 
north aisle of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
also on a painted board hung near the tomb 
of Henry IV., Canterbury, the order of 
attack is similar to that in the Preston 
fresco. In the Canterbury picture the 
knights are carefully identified. Brito is 
decorated with boars’ heads, and Fitzurse 
(behind the Archbishop) with bears’. There- 
fore, although Fitzurse may actually have 
struck the first blow, the accepted theory is 
that Tracy struck it. So we have the latter 
knight placed in front, inflicting the double 
wound, and Fitzurse immediately behind, 
stabbing Becket in the back. 

The third knight, with uplifted sword, is 
undoubtedly Richard Brito. “When he 
(the Archbishop) was fallen,” says  Fitz- 
stephen, “Richard Brito struck him with 
such force that even the sword was broken 
against his head and against the pavement of 
the church.” Here he stands with his 
sword well above his head, about to deal a 
terrible stroke, the most spirited bit of 
drawing in the whole composition— 


‘* This last to rid thee of a world of brawls.” 


Let us look carefully for a moment at 
Brito’s sword. It is thick and clumsy, more 
like a butcher’s cleaver than a weapon of war- 
fare. Yet the sheath is long and narrow. 
This is another sign that the fresco was 
restored some time before its obliteration. 
Here and on the nimbus round Grim’s head 
are the only two places where there have 
obviously been two hands at work, and 
although it does not throw new light on 
anything, it is a curious fact worth noting. 

The fourth knight, owing no doubt to a 
tradition which said that after the inter- 
view between Becket and the knights the 
Archbishop called to one, Hugo Morville, 
as Cesar called to Brutus, is represented 
in a more pacific attitude. Grim says: 
“A fourth knight kept off those who 
pressed in... .”’ Grim only mentions 
Reginald by name, but he clearly defines 
the deeds of the others, and Fitzstephen 
particularizes all but Hugo. Thus, the 
figure in the left-hand corner with sword 
still undrawn and manner seeming to show 
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an unwillingness to participate in the murder 
can be no other than Hugo. 

There can be little doubt that each knight 
is clearly distinguished. They are clad in 
chain armour, with surcoats reaching to 
below their knees. These details of dress 
will enable us to place the fresco in the 
early part of the reign°of Edward I. The 
costume is always a very good criterion, and 
the painting shows the style of mail in 
use at that time, with the corresponding 
swords, shields, and helms. There is no 
plate armour. This shows that it could not 
have been painted later than the reign of 
Edward I., in whose time greaves and other 
variations were introduced. From internal 
evidence, therefore, it seems that this is one 
of the earliest extant pictures of Becket. 
The only contemporary portrait of him is the 
figure upon the archiepiscopal seal. ‘The 
subject became very popular after his canoni- 
zation, especially in the reign of Henry III., 
when Preston Church was built, at the time 
of the translation of the Archbishop’s bones 
from the tomb to the shrine (1220). 

About this time representations in all 
forms of this most famous of English saints 
abounded, but owing to the drastic measures 
taken by Henry VIII. for their suppression 
they are now extremely rare. This monarch, 
who was very devout between his domestic 
vicissitudes, issued a proclamation declaring 
that the death of Thomas 4 Becket “ was 
untruly called martyrdom . . . wherefore he 
was in future to be called no more St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, but Bishop Becket, and all 
images and pictures of him through the 
whole realm be put down and avoided out 
of all Churches, Chappells, and other places.” 
This edict caused the destruction of an 
immense number of pictures, but it was also 
the means of preserving those that were left 
safe beneath there whitewash from the 
iconoclastic mania of the Commonwealth. 

_ Many paintings obliterated either from 
royal displeasure or religious zeal are now 
being re-discovered throughout the kingdom. 
Those relating to the murder of Thomas 4 
Becket are mostly of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries, so we have in the Preston 
fresco, not only an early authentic record of 
the deed, but a most interesting piece of 
thirteenth-century pictorial art, well worth 


comparison with the sculpture over the 
south door of Bayeux Cathedral and the 
Harleian MS. 5,102 in the British Museum. 
In the latter, all the knights are most clearly 
distinguished, Fitzurse by the bear upon his 
shield, Tracy striking at Grim, Brito by his 
broken sword, and Morville with unhelmed 
head appearing at the left corner. 

Now, turning to the row of figures above, 
we notice that, on the north side of the arch, 
they go in pairs, and also that two of them 
are almost identical. These last two figures, 
from the cross and nail-prints, we may take 
to be Christ, manifesting Himself to two 
different people after His resurrection. 

Beginning at the left, from the attitude 
of Christ, pointing to His side, the kneeling 
figure is most probably St. Thomas, at the 
moment when his doubting spirit is once 
more reassured. If he still doubted, the 
kneeling attitude would be omitted. For 
this reason, in the case of church decoration, 
the moment after the manifesting is gener- 
ally chosen in preference to the one before. 
In fact, by a true artist the most pleasing 
moment on any subject is always chosen, 
even though it be the less convincing. This 
remark, perhaps, applies more to the re- 
presentations of the later martyrs than to the 
Apostles, but it is worth noting even here. 

The next pair is almost identical with the 
first, except that the hand of Christ, instead 
of pointing to His side; is put out in the 
motion of repulsion. This, doubtless, proves 
the kneeling figure to be Mary Magdalene, 
and the moment chosen that of the xo/i me 
tangere. ‘This figure of Christ has some 
similarity with Giotto’s treatment of the 
same subject, both at Assisi and Padua. I 
do not mean to say that the artist, who 
painted at Preston, had felt the first breath 
of naturalism as Giotto had done. But I 
do think it shows that, with all his wonder- 
ful genius, the Italian had not shaken him- 
self quite clear of the old-established forms 
in his compositions, and that those forms, 
ordained at Nicea, had spread through 
Europe even to these isles. 

The third pair in the row consists of a 
female saint trampling upon the minute 
figure of aman. Who this female saint is 
there can be no doubt, for she holds aloft 
in her hand the spiked wheel from which 
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she was so miraculously delivered. And 
from his being placed beneath the feet of 
St. Catherine, the little figure, who might 
otherwise have given some trouble to 
identify, can be no other that the Emperor 
Maximin, over whose invention of the spiked 
wheel she triumphed, and in whose reign 
she suffered martyrdom. A good example 
of this treatment of St. Catherine trampling 
upon her persecutor is to be found amongst 
the Gothic sculpture of the Chapel of 
Henry VII. at Westminster. She stands 
crowned, with a book and sword, and 
beneath her feet is the Emperor Maximin 
holding the wheel. 

On the other side of the arch the first of 
the three figures is St. Margaret. She stands 
in a painted Gothic niche, trampling upon 
her dragon, who turns his head to seize her 
staff. The artist who painted these frescoes, 
although his technique is of the rudest, had 
a truly poetic and most delightful taste in 
his choice of saints. If he had searched the 
entire Papal kalendar from end to end it 
would have been hard to find a more perfect 
balance to St. Catherine than St. Margaret. 
Of the four great patronesses, the distinctive 
character of St. Catherine is dignity and 
intellect ; that of St. Margaret meekness and 
innocence. The legend of St. Margaret’s 
encounter with the dragon is singularly wild 
and fanciful, but as it is her especial 
attribute it is perhaps worth while quoting a 
description of the scene as given in an old 
Auchinleck MS. : 


Maiden Margarete tho 

Loked her beside 

And sees a loathly dragon 

Out of a hirn glide. 

His eyes were ful greisly, 

His mouth opened wide, 

And Margarete might nowhere flee 
There she must abide. 


Maiden Margarete 
Stood still as any stone 
And that loathly worm 
To her ward gan gone 
Took her in his foul mouth 
And swallowed her flesh and bone. 
Anon he brast— 
Damage hath she none. 
Maiden Margarete 
Upon the dragon stood. 
Blythe was her harte, 
And joyful was her mood. 
Mrs. JAMESON, 


This is the literal rendering of the subject, 
of which the picture by Margaretone in our 
National Gallery is a good instance. Also 
at Westminster Abbey is another small 
sculptured representation of St. Margaret 
trampling upon her dragon. The beast, with 
nead thrown back, bites the bottom of her 
staff exactly as depicted in the Preston 
fresco. 

We now come to the remaining two single 
figures in the fresco. The one to the left, 
from his crozier, is evidently a Bishop: the 
other, from his escallop, a pilgrim. Whether 
the Bishop is St. Wilfred, who, after his 
expulsion from York, came south, where he 
found the folk perishing in a famine which 
prevailed at that time, and taught them to 
catch fish with nets, from the dilapidated 
condition of this part of the fresco it is hard 
to say. Bede has left a record in which he 
relates that immediately the people believed 
Wilfred’s teaching “‘ the rain, so long withheld, 
revisited the thirsty land,” and the famine 
was stayed. For this reason he is looked 
upon as the saviour of Sussex, both morally 
and physically. Again, there is yet another 
reason in favour of this being St. Wilfred. 
Athelwolf granted Wilfred land at Selsea 
upon which to build the cathedral, since re- 
moved to Chichester. Now Preston (priest’s 
town, or Bishop’s Preston, as it was called) 
forms part of the See of Chichester. Of 
course, this is merely guesswork, absolutely 
valueless archzologically ; but for those who 
must have an explanation of everything, St. 
Wilfred is, perhaps, far less improbable than 
many other guesses which might be made. 

We now come to the group on the south 
side of the arch, St. Michael weighing the 
souls. This symbol would carry us far into 
antiquity, although literally it is only a 
rendering of a metaphor into prose. Its 
ecclesiastical basis would be, “Thou art 
weighed in the balances and found wanting ” 
(Dan. v. 27), but it would be quite incorrect 
to suppose that the idea of soul-weighing 
was merely derived from this text. The 
history of this symbol is one that takes us 
very far back indeed in the history of the 
human race. It shows us that, however 
separated by time or the passing away of 
one religious creed and the acceptance of 
another, certain fundamental thoughts and 
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symbols survive through all, only being 
somewhat modified and clothed in other 
colours. 

The earliest representations of soul-weigh- 
ing which are most accessible to ail are those 
fragments of papyri in the Egyptian room of 
the British Museum which form part of the 
Ritual of the Dead. Here Osiris, Thoth, 
Horus, and Anubis are taking part in the 
judgment of a deceased person, who kneels 
and prays for mercy. In the countries 
farther eastward we find Mithra weighing 
the actions of men upon the bridge which 
separates earth from heaven. In the religion 
of Buddha, Yama, the king of justice, has 
the souls of the good and bad weighed 
before him. In the Koran also this office 
is performed by St. Gabriel. Much as the 
different religions must have influenced 
medizeval artists, the actual source of their 
inspiration was from Greece. The office 
of “ weigher of souls,” given in Christian 
art to St. Michael, was that of Hermes and 
Mercury in the arts of Greece and Rome. 
However inconceivable it may be at first 
that the messenger of Jove ‘should become 
the warrior of Jehovah—knowing how much 
the early Christians feared and hated the 
old gods—the fact remains that upon 
many gems and rings the figure of Mercury, 
recognisable by his caduceus and winged 
sandals, has the name of Michael engraved 
beneath. 

In Etruscan art the scene in Book XXII. 
of the //iad, where the gods deliberate upon 
the fate of Achilles and Hector, is usually 
depicted as Mercury holding the balance, 
which contains little figures of the warriors ; 
the beam is steady and equal, showing that 
their fate is yet undecided. On one side 
stands Jupiter with his thunderbolts, and on 
the other either Athene or Thetis. From 
pictures such as these to those of early 
Christian art is a very small step indeed, and, 
when we remember that the entire dramatis 
persone of Hellenic art was pressed into the 
service of Christian art, Michael falls into 
a natural sequence of Mercury. In the 
Preston fresco the symbol is represented in 
the severest simplicity. In each scale there 
sits a little naked figure, one with hands 
joined in thankfulness, the other a grotesque 
creation of the painter’s brain. The scale 


bearing the “beato,” or elected one, is 
assisted by a figure fully draped, probably 
representing the Virgin, or, as some think, 
the guardian saint of the person who caused 
the fresco to be painted, the donor himself 
presumably being the “beato.” But Giotto 
was the first artist to introduce donors into 
his compositions (vide ‘‘ Christ Enthroned,” 
St. Peter’s, Rome), and I do not think the 
practice is likely to have spread to England 
in so short a time. 

The figure on the other side of the scale 
is more likely to be the guardian angel—in a 
general sense —for with one hand he is 
supporting the beam, and with the other 
dragging the devil up by the hair, so that he 
may not weigh against the spirit of his ward. 

This must, it seems, be the thought of the 
artist, and not the more common one, that 
it is the receiver of the damned who stands 
opposite to St. Michael, for here both are 
haloed, both have wings, and he who drags up 
the devil has a face which might be considered 
beautiful even by our modern highly critical 
standard. The face is peculiarly fascinating : 
it is so sad, so pathetic, waiting in suspense 
for the sentence of the archangel. The 
drapery is strictly classic, cut off square at 
the bottom, from whence emerge some very 
rudimentary feet. But extremities were the 
bugbear of all artists, until Botticelli came to 
revel in the rhythm of dancing feet and 
intertwining hands. 

With this group of St. Michael we 
complete the fresco upon the east wall of 
the nave. Some traces of colour were found 
in other parts of the church, and the lines 
brought out by some process for a short 
time to enable an artist to trace them over 
in charcoal. Subsequently they were filled 
in with the prevailing red and yellow ochre. 

There seems none of the original painting 
left, so we will merely look at the composi- 
tion. It is divided into three compartments : 
Above, a Last Supper, the upper part of the 
bodies and heads destroyed. Judas, kneeling 
on the near side of the table, is being fed 
out of a basin. Again this reminds us of the 
same subject as treated by Giotto and other 
early painters. In the middle compartment 
is a Nativity. In front, St. Elizabeth and 
the Virgin, the former distinguished by a 
stick. Behind, probably Zacharias and 
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Joseph. In the centre, the Child wound in 
swaddling-clothes lies in a cradle, and the 
background is filled up by an ox and an ass, 
with the star between. In the bottom 
compartment are the three kings. This 
fresco upon the north wall completes the 
discovered portion of the paintings in Preston 
Church. 

Fresco and tempera painting was very 
much in favour in Sussex from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth centuries, and now, wherever 
restorations are carried out, it is not un- 
common to find some traces of painting on 
the walls, although in most cases so destroyed 
as to make it impossible to decipher its true 
meaning. But why should fresco painting 
not arise once more to perpetuate the art of 
England? And what better places than the 
interiors of our country churches? Our 
municipal buildings may change with our 
constitution, but cur churches — whatever 
vicissitudes Christendom may undergo—will 
remain the same. Mr. Ruskin’s statement 
that “a room without pictures is like a 
house without windows” is one of the truest 
of the many true sayings of that great art 
teacher. If we fill our country churches with 
the best we can—painted as much for love 
as money — we shall give to ourselves a 
pleasure, and leave a worthy legacy of our 
art to those who follow after. 


SS 
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A LONDON FIND. 


ReomR. WARWICK H. DRAPER, of 
wk Lincoln’s Inn, sends us the follow- 
CANYAAS 


ing note, with illustration: “The 

accompanying rough sketch shows 
a singular relic of antiquity discovered early 
in the present year (1904) at a depth of 
16 feet in the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn, at 
the north corner of the west front of Stone 
Buildings, and south of the boundary wall 
abutting on the buildings of Holborn. The 
figure appears to be of bronze, and is almost 
6 inches in height ; the lively pose suggests a 

VOL. XL. 


dancer, and the ‘Phrygian’ cap, pointed 
shoes, and patterned raiment an Asiatic 
origin. The workmanship is, however, of the 
type found in Etruscan tombs, and the 
explanation of its character probably lies in 
the well-established connection, dating as 
early as the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., 
between the Eastern Greek world and Etruria, 
which claimed an origin in Lydia. The 
object, then, in all probability dated back 





five-and-twenty centuries, but the puzzle is, 
how did it reach the spot where it has just 
come to light? Possibly in a later age some 
Roman connoisseur, the owner of a villa where 
the First Avenue Hotel now is, here lost it, 
or a traveller here mislaid it on his way west- 
ward from the markets of Londinium. It was 
buried too deep to have been lost recently by 
a John Milton or a Sir John Soane, such as 
had houses in the vicinity. But who shall 


say?” 
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Antiquatian ews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. | 


THE city of Heidelberg (says the Atheneum of 
October 1) is about to erect a monument to the 
memory of Peter Henlein, for whom the invention of 
watches is claimed. Henlein was born in Nurem- 
berg in 1485, and died there in 1540. The monu- 
ment will cost over £1,000, of which sum the greater 
portion will be subscribed by the Municipality, and 
the remainder by the German Society of Watch- 
makers. Tradition states that the watch was first 
invented at Nuremberg in 1477, and, if that is so, 
Henlein could scarcely have been the actual inventor. 
But, as is the case with many other inventions, 
Henlein may have perfected an earlier idea. Watches 
do not appear to have found their way into England 


until 1577. 
4 6 


Modern ceramic art has narrowly escaped a great 
calamity. The famous art pottery wae of Sévres 
were on Monday, October 10, discovered to be in 
flames, and it was fully two hours before the outbreak 
could be overcome. No lives were lost, but the 
damage done among the fine porcelain of the estab- 
lishment was very considerable. As the fire originated 
in the packing department, it was the finished pro- 
ducts that suffered most severely. 


s+ ms 
The British Museum (says the Zmes) has made a 
most important addition to its treasury of autograph 
manuscripts by the purchase of the original manu- 
script of Keats’s ‘‘ Hyperion.” The history of the 
manuscript is remarkable. Being written on one 
side of the paper only, it was most probably originally 
intended by Keats as a fair copy for the press, The 
workings of the poet’s mind, however, during tran- 
scription, resulted in such a number of erasures and 
interlineations as to unfit it for the printer. It was 
therefore entrusted to Keats’s faithful friend, Richard 
Woodhouse, to make a fair copy. The original 
— must have been returned to Keats, and 
presented by him to Leigh Hunt, whose son, 
Thornton Hunt, gave it to Miss Bird, the sister of 
Dr. George Bird, Leigh Hunt’s regular physician. 
From Miss Bird’s possession it has now passed, thanks 
to Dr. Richard Garnett, into the keeping of the 


Museum, 
6 6 45 


A cemetery of the Lombards has been discovered 
near Ascoli, on the Tronto, at a pass of the Appe- 
nines. In 578 the Duke of the Lombards conquered 
the Ascoli, and the remains are thought to be those 
of a garrison planted in the pass. The warriors lay 
with their faces to the east, and had crosses of gold 
plates sewn to their coats. They were armed with 
long iron sword, spear, round shield, bows and arrows, 
and daggers. Horsemen had shears for clipping the 
manes of the horses, and bronze drinking-troughs. 
The men seem to have worn combs of bone or horn 
on their heads, and the women had gold hairpins, ear 
and finger rings, necklaces, crosses, bracelets of silver, 


and gold plates as ornaments. Glass and pottery 
were also found with the remains. 


s— -<~ 

Mr. W. B. Redfern has found in the old office of the 
Cambridge Inspector of Weights and Measures an 
old bushel measure of solid bronze, 4 inch thick, and 
standing upon three feet, the total height being 
104 inches. It has two ornamental handles. Ona 
ribbon running around the vessel, about half-way up, 
is inscribed the following: ‘“ Elizabeth” —then a 
Tudor rose—‘‘ dei gratia Anglize ”—then a portcullis, 
crowned—“ Franciz ”’—then a crowned fleur-de-lys— 
‘‘Hibernize regina”—and then a crowned ‘‘ E.R.” 
The letters E.R. are joined together by a love-knot. 
At the end comes the date 1601. Between the riobon 
and the lip of the vessel are the letters ‘‘ E.R.” 
crowned, thrice repeated, a crowned portcullis, once, 
and a crowned Tudor rose. Along the top edge 
of the vessel are several inspector’s stamps, showing 
that its accuracy as a measure has been tested on 
several occasions. The latest stamp bears the 
crowned initials “G.R. IIII.” 





A AAAAAAAAAAAAA! 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


We have received No. 1, dated July, 1904, of the 
County Louth Archeological Journal (Dundalk ; 
price 2s. 6d.). The Louth Archzeological Society 
was established only a few months ago, and has issued 
this first part of its journal with a promptitude and 
in a manner which reflect the greatest credit upon it. 
The Journal is handsomely produced, small quarto in 
size, of 76 pages, well printed, and embellished—as 
publishers used to say—with five capital plates. The 
contents are very numerous. We note ‘Early 
Legends of Louth,” the first part of ‘‘ Monasteries 
of Louth,” ‘‘ Earliest Printing in Co. Louth,” and 
‘* Souterrains of Louth.” The cover design is adopted 
from the cover of a very old Irish copy of the Gospels 
at present in the Royal Irish Academy Museum. The 
reproduction is an excellent piece of work. 


The new part of the Zvansactions of the Essex Archao- 
logical Society (vol. ix., part iii.) contains six papers, 
all interesting in their several ways. The Rev. J. W. 
Kenworthy sends “ Notes on the Discovery of Ancient 
Vessels on a Roman Site at Braintree.” The vessels 
were found in August, 1903, and were at once 
assumed to be burial urns, but Mr. Kenworthy gives 
some reasons, which are ‘supported by an excellent 
plate, for thinking that they were for domestic use. 
Mr. Chancellor describes Great Chesterford Church; 
with a quaint sketch of the building before its restora- 
tion; Mr. I. C. Gould discusses the purpose of the 
‘*Repell Ditches, Saffron Walden”; and Mr. C. 
Lynam shows how the careful removal of the plaster 
from the “ Chancel Arch of White Notley Church ” 
has revealed a most interesting example of very early 
work. The illustrations to this paper are very useful. 
The other articles are ‘‘The Family and Arms of 
Gilbert of Colchester,” by Mr. Silvanus Thompson ; 
and ‘‘A Note on the Hundred of Ongar,” by 
Mr. W. C. Waller. With the Zransactions is issued 
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Part V. of the ‘‘ Feet of Fines for Essex,” edited by 
Mr. R. E. G. Kirk. 


a 45 

The Friends’ Historical Society has issued as No. 1 
of its ‘‘ Journal Supplement ” Zhe First Publishers of 
Truth, a thick booklet of 96 pages, sold to non- 
members at 3s. net. It contains a transcript of many 
historical documents prepared by the various Meetings 
of Friends relating to the early history of the followers 
of George Fox. They form to a large extent a 
melancholy record of persecution and violence. The 
Friends’ Historical Society is doing excellent service 
to both ecclesiastical and social history in publishing 
these contemporary documents, which give such vivid 
pictures of the early days of Quakerism. 





VVVVVVVVVVVIVG 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The annual meeting of the East RiIpING ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society was held at Hull on October 3 
and 4. In the afternoon of the first day a visit was 
paid to the East Park in order to see the great heaps 
of carved and moulded stones that have been recovered 
during the excavations on the site of the new General 
Post Office in Lowgate, and which undoubtedly 
formed part of the De-la-Pole, or King’s Manor 
House, the last vestige of which above ground dis- 
appeared over a century ago. At the request of the 
Society, Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., the Keeper of the 
Hull City Records, kindly read a paper on the history 
of the building before a large gathering. Dealing with 
the origin and early history of the family of De-la-Pole, 
he said that at the close of the thirteenth century they 
settled at Ravenser Odd, one of the lost towns of the 
Humber, and a few years later the family removed to 
Hull, where they speedily became the principal in- 
habitants, and in less than halfa century had acquired 
the ownership of not much less than half the town. 
William De-la-Pole, the first Mayor of Hull, described 
by the chronicler of Meaux Abbey as ‘‘second to 
none amongst English merchants,” was the builder of 
the oldest part of the De-la-Pole mansion. He died 
in 1366, and was succeeded by his son, Sir Michael, 
who greatly enlarged the house. The De-la-Poles 
retained possession of their Hull estates until the year 
1502, when they were seized into the hands of the 
King in consequence of the attainder of Edmund, 
Duke of Suffolk. The manor-house and the rest of 
the De-la-Pole estates were afterwards granted to 
Sit William Sidney, but were repurchased in 1538 by 
the King, who shortly afterwards caused the manor- 
house to be repaired and its precincts to be enlarged, 
and from that time it became known as the King’s 
Manor House at Hull. It was afterwards granted to 
the family of Sir Henry Gate, from whom it passed 
to the Hildyards of Winestead. On the delinquency 
of Henry Hildyard in 1649 the manor-house was sold 
by Parliament to the Corporation, and about this 
period it was used asa magazine. At the Restoration 
of Charles II. it was restored to Henry Hildyard, 
but after his death his daughters, who were his co- 
heiresses, sold it in small portions as building sites. 


The house was then gradually taken down, though 
the tower which covered the great gateway remain 
until 1775. During recent excavations many portions 
of the foundations of the house have been discovered, 
and large quantities of carved and sculptured stones 
presenting architectural details of the periods of Sir 
William and Sir Michael De-la-Pole and Henry VIII. 
have been found. These are deposited in the park, 
and were examined by the Society.—In the evening 
the members dined together, and Sir Clements: Mark- 
ham spoke on the way in which geographers and 
antiquaries may help each other. Mr. F. Haverfield 
also addressed the gathering.—On the second day 
the members visited several churches of interest in 
South Holderness. ‘At Hedon Church Mr. Boyle 
gave some information respecting its history and that 
of the borough also. He remarked that the accounts 
of the churchwardens of all the churches in Hedon 
had been preserved from the time of Edward III. 
As a matter of fact, there was no such series of 
churchwardens’ accounts in any other town in 
England. They were very fragmentary, it was true ; 
dozens were tattered, and very few complete, but the 
series was there. 


~» 6 4% 
The excursion season of the HAMPSHIRE ARCH40- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was brought to a close on Septem- 
ber 20 by a visit to the villages of East Tytherley, 
Broughton, and King’s Somborne. At the first- 
named place Mr. Shore read a few notes on Tytherley, 
and promised that the club should visit the village 
next year and deal with the whole of the district. He 
related a ‘* Bluebeard” legend of Fast Tytherley 
Hall, a building which stood closely adjacent to the 
church, and of which only some of the foundations— 
evidently those of a still more ancient building—now 
remain, though the old bricks, timbering, and orna- 
mental stonework are stacked on the site. At 
Broughton the visitors were received by the Rev. A. 
Woodin, rector, who conducted them round and 
through the church. In what was formerly a meadow, 
but which has been appropriated for the enlargement 
of the churchyard, is a well-preserved columbarium, 
or pigeon-house, which was allowed to remain there 
by the Bishop when the field was consecrated for 
ecclesiastical purposes. Pigeon-keeping, Mr. Shore 
said, was an ancient privilege, and he believed this 
columbarium was the only one remaining in the 
county attached to the rectory, though they had seen 
others belonging to the manor-houses. A few notes 
on Broughton were read by Mr. Shore, and some 
Roman coins found in the neighbourhood were shown 
by Mr. Morgan Edwards. The church is mainly 
Transition Norman, partly Early English, and the 
nave columns and other parts show traces of damage 
by fire. At King’s Somborne the party was met by 
the vicar, the Rev. J. H. D. Creighton. The church 
is a very interesting structure of the Transition Norman 
and Decorated periods. A stone coffin in a recess 
bears a name with the date 1186. There are two 
early brasses at the east end of the nave, probably 
of fifteenth-century date, and an octagonal font of 
thirteenth-century work. Mr. Shore read a paper 
illustrating the ancient life of the people in the village 
and its neighbourhood. 
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The Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETY held their 
last excursion for the season on September 24 in the 
neighbourhood of Rochford. Brakes conveyed the 
members and their friends from Rochford Station to 
the church and hall, both of which were described by 
Mr. F. Chancellor, who also gave descriptions of the 
other churches visited. From Rochford the party 
proceeded to Great Stambridge, where, after inspect- 
ing the church, luncheon was partaken of at the 
rectory by the kind permission of the rector, the 
Rev. F. R. Burnside. Between Great Stambridge 
and Canewdon a halt for a few minutes was made 
to visit the moated site of Scott’s Hall. At Canewdon 
the church was visited, and the party afterwards pro- 
ceeded eastwards from the church under the guidance 
of the president, Mr. Henry Laver, to view the traces 
of a fosse surrounding what may very probably have 
been the situation of Canute’s camp. At Ashingdon, 
the next stopping-place, after Mr. Chancellor had 
read his description of the church, Mr. I. Chalkley 
Gould gave in a very interesting way a description 
from the old chronicler of Canute’s victory over 
Edmund, and of the dedication of the first church. 
Hawkwell was the last point of the excursion. 
a 

Some curiosities of excavation were pointed out at a 
meeting of the MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SocIETY on October 4, when Professor 
Boyd Dawkins read a note on ‘‘ The Effect of the 
Relaxation of Pressure in Causing Folds in Valleys.” 
He said that in constructing reservoirs the engineers 
were sometimes troubled by finding contorted layers 
of shale at the bottom, although at higher levels there 
was no interruption of regularity. The explanation 
probably was that, owing to the removal of an enor- 
mous superincumbent mass by denudation, the strata 
had been forced up, as in deep coal-mines, where 
*‘creeps” are a well-known phenomenon. Sir 
William Bailey remarked that in the section of the 
ship canal between Ellesmere Port and Runcorn the 
piling up of the excavated material on the bank 
caused a bulging of the bed of the canal, and raised 
a mound on the remote side of the Bridgewater Canal. 
The difficulty, which proved very serious and costly, 
was not overcome until wood piles were driven into 
the soft strata underneath the canal, and the embank- 
ment disposed in two heaps instead of one. 


2 of 
On September 30 the members of the NEWCASTLE 
Society OF ANTIQUARIEs visited St. Helen’s, 
Auckland, and Escomb, and inspected the churches 
at these places. At St. Helen’s an interesting 
historical and descriptive account of the edifice was 
read by Mr. Kemp, who explained that the earliest 
portions of the structure were of late Transitional date, 
and might be ascribed to the last quarter of the twelfth 
century. These portions were the two eastern bays 
of the nave arcades and the chancel arch. Consider- 
able changes were made in the church during the 
fifteenth century. Many of the original windows 
were removed, and replaced by square-headed ones, 
and a porch and parvise were erected. The original 
high-pitched roofs were taken down, the clerestory 
was added, and the existing roofs were erected. The 
clerestory carried a battlemented parapet, and was 


lighted by three sixteenth-century windows. The 
south doorway was ancient, and the door itself 
original. The porch had over it a parvise now 
approached by a modern stairway within the porch 
itself, but originally reached from the south aisle by 
steps corbelled out from the wall. Portions of the 
steps were still in position within the church. The 
church contains a memorial brass, dating probably 
from about the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
the bell-cot contains two bells, one of which is medi- 
zeval, and bears the inscription: ‘‘Sancta Helena 
Ora Pro Nobis.” The present restoration of the 
chancel took place six or seven years ago. A visit 
was afterwards paid to the still more interesting 
church—from an antiquarian point of view—of 
Escomb, where the vicar (Rev. J. V. Kemp) again 
kindly acted as guide. This is an early pre-Conquest 
church, and there appear to be no ancient records 
about it whatever to assist the antiquary. It was 
used as a parish church up to 1863, and up to that 
time no one seems to have known that it was a Saxon 
church. Forty years ago it was becoming too small, 
and a larger church was built. For seventeen years 
afterwards the old edifice was allowed to go to ruin ; 
it became the abode of pigeons, and the ancient font 
was overthrown and its lead lining stolen. It was 
only about a quarter of a century ago that someone 
realized it was an old church. When it was subse- 
quently restored traces of an old fresco were found 
on the walls. The structure was re-opened by the 
late Bishop Lightfoot in 1880. 
2 Oy bd) 

On September 22, under the leadership of Rev. T. 
Auden, a large party of members of the CARADOC 
AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB enjoyed a ramble 
round Shrewsbury, the special object of the excursion 
being to explore some of the lesser-known antiquarian 
features of the town. Proceeding to Pride Hill, two 
portions cf the town wall were inspected, situated 
below and in the rear of Mr. Mitchell’s shop and 
Pride Hill Chambers. Here were seen the lower 
part of a projecting square tower and a sally-port, 
with a long flight of stone steps leading thereto. Ina 
passage at the bottom of Pride Hill stands an arched 
doorway and flight of steps which tradition says was 
an old mint. The building is all that remains of a 
family mansion called Bennett’s Hall, which is men- 
tioned in a deed of the fourteenth century. Charles I. 
established a mint in Shrewsbury in October, 1642, 
bringing it from Aberystwyth, but removing it three 
months later to Oxford. It was probably placed in 
Bennett’s Hall. The scanty remains of Cole’s Hall 
in Hill’s Lane were next visited. Little is known of 
it except that it was the seat of the Colles (or Coles), 
of whom one was M.P, for the borough in 1337. In 
the brick wall of an adjoining house is a stone carving 
in high relief of the borough arms—the three logger- 
heads. Close by stands Rowley’s Mansion, one of 
the finest old houses in Shrewsbury, though now 
terribly dilapidated. The chimneys and clustered 
gables are particularly fine as viewed from the rear. 
It was traditionally the first d7¢ck mansion erected 
here, and the date on the water-pipes is 1618. It 
was built by William Rowley, described as a draper 
and also as a brewer, but a friend of Richard Baxter. 
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His son, Roger Rowley, is said to have been the first 


to keep a coach here. The mansion passed to John 
Hill, who married Roger’s daughter, and added to 
the building. The street is called Hill’s Lane after 
him. He was one of the justices in Farquhar’s 
“‘ Recruiting Officer,” and was Mayor in 1689. Later, 
the house was the residence of Dr. W. Adams, vicar 
of St. Chad's, and a friend of Johnson. The rear 
part of the house may have originally been the 
brewery. The next place visited was the ‘‘ Grey 
Friars”’—z.¢., the house of the Franciscans, who 
came into England in 1224. The Shrewsbury site 
was given by the King, and here a church was erected 
by Richard Pinch, a burgess, and domestic buildings 
by another burgess named Lawrence. He, however, 
had a brother among the friars, who considered stone 
buildings too fine for a brotherhood vowed to poverty, 
so at his urgent request mud walls were substituted 
for stone. The buildings, which still remain—forming 
part of the modern houses—were probably due to Dr. 
Duffield, warden in the early part of Henry. VIII.’s 
reign. The party next went to the Abbey, but very 
little remains of the domestic buildings of the great 
Benedictine monastery, only some portions of stone 
wall by the railway-bridge. These possibly formed 
part of the guest-house and of the mill. The last place 
visited was the beautiful Elizabethan house known as 
‘*Whitehall.” It was built between 1578 and 1582 
by Richard Prince, and was first called Prince’s Place 
after him. He was born near the Abbey Church, and 
had a grant from Edward VI. of two chambers over 
the north door of the parish church. He wasa lawyer, 
and possessed much of the Abbey lands in Abbey 
Foregate. Indeed, the Whitehall, which was clearly 
built of stones from the monastic buildings, is said to 
have received its present title from having been 
whitewashed to conceal that fact. In the garden is 
a large old walnut-tree and a columbarium, still 


tenanted. 


Reviews and Rotices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


THE DUKERY REcoRDs, 
MEMORANDA ILLUSTRATIVE OF NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE ANCIENT History. By Robert 
White, of Worksop. Privately printed for sub- 
scribers, 1904. 4to., pp. x, 452. 

The name of Robert White, of Worksop, has been 
well known to antiquaries and book-buyers for very 
many years, and Mr. White has now put the crown 
on his life’s work by producing, in his eighty-fifth 
year, this remarkable volume. It is really impossible 
to review critically the handsome book before us. 
Its contents are too multifarious. But diversified as 
the contents are, there is hardly a page without its 
value. For many years Mr. White has been collecting 
and noting, and he here gives us his accumulations, 
with the addition of a few contributions from others 
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which have a special value and interest of their own. 
Thus Mr. W. H. Stevenson has a useful note on the 
‘* Early Boundaries of Sherwood Forest,” while the 
‘* Studies of the Nottinghamshire Domesday,” with 
which the volume opens, are by the late Rev. John 
Stacye. The latter writer also claims to have identified 
the ‘‘Site of the Blyth Tournament Field,” a task 
which has foiled other antiquaries. Mr. Stacye places 
it in a certain meadow known in 1636 as ‘‘ Terminings, 
alias Styrrup Meadow.” The name has long been 
out of use, but the meadow can be identified exactly, 
and, says the writer, ‘The word Zerminings has 
surely very much the appearance of being a popular 
casting of turney or tournament ; ing, a meadow.” 
Mr. Stacye works out a very ingenious argument, 
which we commend to the consideration of the mem- 
bers of the Thoroton Society. 

But the greatest value of the volume is to be found 
in the mass of documentary matter here brought 
together—surveys, grants, charters, chartularies, etc. 
The inclusion of a reprint of part of Thoroton’s 
History of Noltinghamshire, 1677, seems to us a pro- 
ceeding of doubtful wisdom. But with this exception, 
there is hardly an item which does not well deserve 
its place, from the useful little note on the difference 
between the purchasing power of money in the Middle 
Ages and at the present day, which immediately 
follows the preface, to the account of Sir John 
Holles’s challenge to Gervase Markham, which con- 
cludes the book. 

Newstead Abbey (pp. 235-240), by the way, should 
be Newstead Priory. There is an excellent index, 
and a sufficiency of illustration. The whole volume 
abounds in matter of interest to antiquaries in general, 
while to local antiquaries and historians it will be 
simply indispensable. We heartily congratulate and 
thank the octogenarian compiler. 


*x* * * 

CHARTERS OF THE BOROUGH OF COLCHESTER. 
Printed by order of the Borough Council, 1903. 
Colchester: 2. W. Cullingford. Demy 4to., 
pp. ix, 219, xi. Price £3 3s. 

It is pleasant to be able to add the ancient borough 
of Colchester to those towns, such as Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Northampton, which are doing yeoman 
service to the literary annals of their country by print- 
ing their charters. Colchester, as might naturally be 
expected, possesses a fine series of charters and letters 
patent, dating from 1 Richard I. to 58 George III. 
They were ordered to be printed by the Borough 
Council in 1903, and have now been produced in 
a creditable shape by a local firm. Out of the whole 
series of twenty-six, sixteen are still in the possession 
of the Corporation, whilst the remaining ten have 
been reproduced from duplicates at the Public Record 
Office. The whole series are clearly printed on quarto 
pages in English. The antiquary would have pre- 
ferred to see the original Latin on one page and the 
translation on the other, for quaint and somewhat 
doubtful words occur from time to time in the earlier 
examples of most borough charters. However, in 
this case we are content to know that the translations 
are scholarly and accurate, for they have been made 
or revised by that competent palzographist, Mr. 
Jeayes, of the MS. Department of the British Museum. 
An interesting brief introduction is given by Mr. W. 
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Gurney Benham. The earliest charter takes us back 
to the year 1189, and proves that ‘‘even before that 
date Colchester was a self-contained borough, with 
its own courts, with power to appoint its own rulers 
and justices, with immunity from outside exactions, 
levies, penalties, and obligations, with freedom from 
the restriction of the forest laws which affected other 
parts of the county and the country, with the cherished 
liberty of hunting the fox, the hare, and the polecat, 
and with the immemorial right of the river and the 
fishery in the Colne and its creeks, from bank to 
bank, from North Bridge in the middle of the borough 
to West Ness at the river’s mouth, about three miles 
below Brightlingsea.” Mr. Benham also does well, 
in this utilitarian age, to point out that these ancient 
parchments are still necessary as title-deeds of the 
old possessions and privileges of Colchester, and have 
recently been produced with success in litigation per- 
taining to the corporate rights of the borough in its 
fishery and other properties. The only illustration in 
the volume is one of peculiar interest. It is a repro- 
duction of the illuminated initial letter of the charter 
granted to Colchester in the year 1413, with portraits 
of St. Helen and her son Constantine the Great. The 
inscription on a ribbon round the seated figure of 
St. Helen makes the legendary statement that: 
**Sancta Elena nata fuit in Colcestria. Mater 
Constantini fuit, et Sanctam Crucem invenit Elena.” 
Below the letter is the earliest known representation 
of the cross and three crowns that form the borough 
arms. A brief concise glossary will prove of service 
to those who are unacquainted with such terms as 
assarts, banlieu, deodands, piccage, regraters, and 
the like. The index has been tested, and proved to 
be thorough and accurate. It is a desirable volume 
fur antiquaries and those interested in borough history 
to possess, although they may have no immediate 
connection with Colchester or the county of Essex. 


* 

THE OLD SERVICE BoOKs OF THE ENGLISH 
CuuRCcH. By Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., 
and Henry Littlehales. With thirty-eight plates. 
London: Methuen and Co., 1904. 8vo., pp. 
xvi, 319. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

As we anticipated, Messrs. Wordsworth and 
Littlehales show themselves thoroughly conversant 
with their subject-matter. Their work is all but 
exhaustive as a description of the medizval liturgical 
MSS. ard printed books that have survived neglect and 
purposeful destruction. And England, notwithstanding 
the catastrophe of the sixteenth century, is scarcely 
poorer in liturgical material than Continental countries. 
Why there is little of it anywhere extant is with us 
due to total disuse and to Royal commands to de- 
stroy—only too faithfully carried out; by other 
nations, on the contrary, the Church books were 
simply worn out, and, if not discarded, were altered 
with every liturgical innovation until as monuments 
of the past they had hardly any value. 

But we consider that the compilers of ‘‘ Old English 
Service Books” have needlessly handicapped them- 
selves by ignoring the data very easily to be gathered 
from the analogous products of foreign scribes. 
Comrarative liturgiology has claims as indefeasible 
to be appealed to as comparative history or compara- 
tive physiology. The liturgy has been developed by 
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centuries of use. To discover the parting of the 
ways is to find the light required for its understanding, 

The work before us is professedly a compilation. 
It tells us what monuments have survived in England, 
and sufficiently summarizes their contents. Of its 
very nature the work of Messrs. Wordsworth and 
Littlehales cannot but be the displaying of a series of 
torn fragments. How well, or otherwise, the medieval 
clergy were provided with service books, especially 
before portos or breviaries were introduced, they 
cannot enlighten us. How, indeed, could poor priests 
provide themselves with anything like the quantity of 
manuscript necessary in order that they might be able 
to go through the cursus with anything like the variety 
prescribed in the full cathedral rite? Possibly the 
lower clergy, living alone, were content to recite by 
heart what they knew of their Psalter and some 
‘* Missa Quotidiana,” such as the ‘‘ Missa Romensis” 
in the Gothic missal, adding vericles and prayers, more 
or less always the same. 

But how do the authors prove that the early 
English rite approved by St. Theodore, and (they 
say) possibly by St. Augustine, was a mixture of 
Roman and Celtic(p. 171)? And why do they allow 
to the Bangor Antiphoner only a semi-liturgical 
character (zbzd.) ? 

They remark almost with surprise (p. 124) that in 
the Collect Book the chapter always precedes the 
collect. This could not be otherwise. The Book 
was the manuscript containing the portions of the 
Hours to be chanted by the officiating cleric, and was 
placed on a lectern before him, or held up by his 
minister. The chapter (a text substituted for the real 
lections, such as may yet be seen in the books of the 
Mozarabic rite) was, as it were, the vatson détre 
of the collect, for the latter was in origin the 
Benediction which followed a reading. Again, it 
may seem hypercritical, but we think, as an edition of 
the Stowe Missal to be referred to, Mr. Warren’s 
account of its contents must now give place to the 
careful and annotated edition printed in Dublin. 

The choice of plates and the manner of reproducing 
them are beyond praise. By the way, the long roll 
from which the assistant is reading before a Bishop 
engaged in church consecrating (p. 224) seems more 
likely to be the scroll recording the foundation and 
endowment of the sacred building, and denouncing 
violators of its immunities, than a service book 
properly so-called. The volume, we should add, is 
the third issue in that so far excellent series, ‘‘ The 
Antiquary’s Books.” 


*x * 

PLAcE-NAME SYNONYMS CLASSIFIED. By Austin 
Farmar. London: David Nutt, 1904. 8vo., 
pp. viii, 231. Price 4s. net. 

In this work Mr. Farmar has brought together 
several thousand place-names, chiefly Teutonic and 
Celtic, but often belonging to other languages, Asiatic 
as well as European. These he has arranged in lists 
of synonyms, classified according as they denote situa- 
tion, colour, scenery, and so on. This juxtaposition 
of names from various languages, expressing the same 
ideas, is very interesting, although it may be ques- 
tioned whether the labour of compilation is repaid by 
any adequate practical result. The work is based on 
Miss Blackie’s Etymological Geography, and it may 
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be that all the slips and inaccuracies in Mr. Farmar’s 
book ought not to be laid at his door. It is well, 
however, to point some of these out: The first 
particle of Svahatloe is once correctly interpreted as 
‘* valley,” and thrice erroneously as “island”; and 
Balachulish is twice called ‘‘the dwelling on the 
street,” instead of ‘on the strazt” (the explanation 
rightly given in another place). Similarly, the Magyar 
pusta [read puszfa] is only once translated ‘‘ waste,” 
being “ water” on two other occasions. With the 
exception of Srahat/oe, these instances are obviously 
due to misprints ; but they show a want of care in 
revision. 

Another Magyar name, Wemet-Uj- Var, is explained 
to mean ‘‘ grove fort,” instead of ‘*German Uj-Var,” 
as a distinction from other Hungarian ‘‘ Newcastles ”’; 
in the same way as we have German and Slovak 
Prona distinguished as Nemet Prona and Tot Prona. 

Again, the Gaelic Kingarth is rendered ‘‘ rough 
cape,” the particle garth being confused with gardh 
(‘rough’), instead of being identified with gort or 
gart, which is cognate with English garth, garden, 
and yard, and with French jardin and Latin hortus. 
Examples such as these—and they could be multiplied 
—will serve to show that the value of the book is to 
some extent lessened by a lack of precision on the part 
of its author. 

* kK * 

CALENDAR OF LETTER-BOOKS PRESERVED AMONG 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON AT THE GUILDHALL. 
Letter-Book F, circa A.D. 1337-1352. Edited 
by Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. Printed by 
order of the Corporation. London, 1904. 8vo., 
pp. xxxvi, 384. 

Dr. Sharpe’s undertaking makes steady progress. 
The period covered by the new volume was marked 
by almost constant warfare between England and 
France, and King Edward III.’s demands upon the 
City for ships and men were frequent. The citizens 
were grudging in the help they gave. The King 
asked fur 500 men in 1337, and, after much delay, 
the civic authorities furnished 200 archers, whose 
names are set out in the record (pp. 11-14). Each 
company of twenty men was commanded by a “ vin- 
tainer,” and five companies were in the charge of a 
‘*centainer.” The transaction was typical of the 
state of feeling between the Court and the City. In 
1340 the King demanded a loan of £20,000; the 
citizens offered first 5,000 marks, and then £5,000, 
and that only provided the King gave security for re- 
payment at a certain date. After Crecy, however, 
the City raised 3,000 marks, and gave the King one- 
third as a free gift, offering the remaining 2,000 marks 
onloan. As Dr. Sharpe says in his most useful In- 
troduction, which sets forth, as it were, the true in- 
wardness of the matter contained in the records 
which follow, the King’s necessities were the City’s 
opportunity ; and the City Fathers were importunate 
in season and out of season in the demand—the 
successful demand—for charter renewals and exten- 
sions, finding in the King’s necessities excellent 
leverage. 

Besides the record of this perpetual struggle and 
friction between City and King, and references on 
every page almost to the war beyond sea, this volume 
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contains details as to the measures taken for the pro- 
tection of the City itself, and incidentally illustrates 
the ravages of the Plague, the relations between 
London and the country towns, and, like former 
volumes, a hundred and one details of the trade and. 
social and municipal life of the English capital. We 
once more express our thanks to both Dr. Sharpe and 
the Corporation, 


*x* * * 
Devits. By J. Charles Wall. With fifty illustra- 
tions. London: Methuen and Co., 1904. 8vo., 
pp. x, 152. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


‘©The mosaic here displayed makes but a very im- 
perfect picture of a widely-distributed subject,” says 
Mr. Wall very truly. He does, indeed, touch but the 
fringes of a vast field. For instance, in the short 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Names of Devils” there are names 
gathered from many countries. and a collection of 
synonyms for the evil one from the Bible; but Mr. 
Wall might well have added the names used in 
English colloquial and dialectal talk. They vary 
curiously in different parts of the country. In Sussex, 
for instance, he is usually spoken of simply as ‘‘ He.” 
There is, indeed, a whole world of rural lore—traces 
of the devil in names of places, examples of his 
handiwork, his tools, and his amusements—on which 
Mr. Wall draws to but a very small extent. How- 
ever, Mr. Wall’s professions are modest, and so far 
as his book goes it is satisfactory, and free from what 
in indiscreet hands might have become offensive. 
His chapters deal with Names of Devils, The Mar- 
shalling of Devils, Christian Devils, Origin of the 
Devil, Hell, The Devil in Art, Legends, Proverbs, 
and Exorcisms, It is obvious that the treatment of 
such subjects in a volume of about 150 pages must 
be very slight ; still, we cannot but thank Mr. Wall 
for his contribution to the literature of demonology. 
On p. 61 there is a very odd allusion to Goethe’s Faust 
as “that fascinating opera”! The illustrations are 
good. 

*x* kK * 
We have received An Jilustrated Guide to the Build- 
ings of Eton College, by R. A. Austen Leigh (Eton 
College: Spottiswoode and Co., Limited, 1904, 
price Is. net)—an author whose previous Eton books 
are well known. The object of the present brochure 
is to provide the visitor with a handbook by which 
he can briefly inform himself as to the history of the 
buildings. Mr. Austen Leigh accomplishes this object 
very satisfactorily, and his little book is sure to be 
found uncommonly useful by many future visitors. 
The illustrations are very numerous, but some of 
them are too small to do anything like justice to their 
subjects. 

* * * 
Mr. J. W. Fawcett, of Satley, Darlington, sends us 
brief accounts of Hunstanworth Church, Durham 
(price 1d.) and of Blanchland Church, Durham 
(price 2d.)—both reprinted from local papers. 

x * * 
The Scottish Historical Review, October, is the first 
part of the second volume. In the first article, on 
‘* The Scottish Peerage,” illustrated by several plates 
of arms, Mr. J. H. Stevenson, Unicorn Pursuivant, 
shows and emphasizes the intimate connection be 
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tween questions of heraldry and of genealogy. Mr. G. 
Duncan supplies some ‘‘ Sidelights on the History of 
Montrose’s Campaigns,” with a fine plate of the great 
Marquis. In ‘‘ The Charitie of the Boxe,” Mr. E. M. 
Graham gives some curious glimpses of ecclesiastical 
and social life, and of the treatment of the poor in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. Among 
the other papers are ‘‘ The Earl’s Ferry,” by Mr. 
George Law; ‘Miss Katherine Read, Court Pain- 
tress,” by Mr. A. F. Steuart—we think ‘‘ paintress” 
detestable—and ‘‘ The Homes of the Claverhouse 
Grahams,” by Professor Sanford Terry. There is the 
usual wealth of reviews, queries, replies, and notes. 
The Review is an excellent half-crown’s worth. 
* *k * 
Among the varied contents of a good number of 
the Re/iguary, October, are ‘* The Funambulist,” by 
Mr. A. Watson; “A Hebridean Pilgrimage,” by 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood ; and ‘‘ Medallic Portraits of 
Christ in the Sixteenth Century,” by Mr. G. F. Hill, 
all well illustrated. 
* * * 


In the Zssex Review, October, Dr. Andrew Clark 
concludes his articles on “Great Waltham Five 
Centuries Ago,” and suggests some interesting points 
in a note on ‘‘ English Surnames in Essex, A.D. 1400.” 
In the last of his papers on ‘‘Old Roothing Farm- 
houses,” Mr. Miller Christy describes New Hall, a 
moated house, a good specimen of early brickwork. 
Among the illustrations to this paper is one of a fine 
Tudor barn, of timber and brick, which stands near 
New Hall. Among the other contents are ‘‘ ‘ Jacob’s’ 
and Other Halls,” by Major Bale ; and ‘‘ Have with 
you to Saffron Walden,” by Miss C. Ackland, with 
an illustration showing the old Sun Inn, the head- 
quarters of Cromwell in 1647. 
* *k 

In the Architectural Review, October, the illustrations 
to Mr. Phené Spiers’s informing article on ‘‘ Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly,” bring before the reader 
some aspects of the home of the Academy which are 
quite unfamiliar to most folk. Mr. Halsey Ricardo 
has an abundantly illustrated paper on ‘‘ Architecture 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair.” Among the other 
contents is a description, with several illustrations, 
by Mr. E. P, Warren, of “ Discoveries at Westminster,” 
made in the course of recent excavations. The finds 
include many seventeenth-century articles—pottery, 
spoons, tobacco-pipes, and the like. 


* *k * 
The quarterly part of Devon Notes and Queries, 
October, is full of interesting and useful matter. One 
of the plates shows two seventeenth-century altar- 
tables belonging to the church at Sandford; one 
stands in the parish vestry-room, the other in the 
vestry of the church. A further substantial instalment 
of the Morebath parish accounts is given. Equally 
good in its well chosen and varied notes relat- 
ing to another} district of the country is Fenland 
Notes and Queries, October. We have also before 
us the Naturalist, September, with a paper on 
‘‘Changes in Spurn Point and their Bearing on 
the Site of Ravenser,” by Mr. T. Blashill, and an 
illustrated note on a handled vessel taken from a 
Bronze Age barrow on the Yorkshire wolds; the 


American Antiquarian, September and October, 
with, z#¢er alia, an article by Dr. Peet on ‘‘ Personal 
Divinities and Nature Powers in America”; the 
East Anglian, May—an unusually good number— 
containing some letters of a Norfolk Quaker worthy 
of Charles II.’s time, and June; and Sale Prices, 
September 30. 





Correspondence. 
ies 
SHEARS ON TOMBSTONES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


THREE miles from Clitheroe and two from Chatburn, 
within sound of the rippling Ribble, on the eastern 
bank of which they lie, can still be viewed the crumb- 
ling ruins of the once influential Abbey of Salley or 
Sawley, a Cistercian foundation from Fountains in 
1147. Aramble amongst these mouldering relics of 
bygone days disclosed to me, amongst other objects 
of interest, a stone coffin in the now weed-grown 
chapter-house, bearing on the lid a long incised cross, 
and under its left arm a representation of what is said 
to be a pair of shears, but which might well be taken 
for a pair of compasses, or even a pair of scissors. 
The local guide-book informs the visitor that the 
presence of the shears ‘‘ is typical of a female, and an 
examination of the skeleton within the coffin has 
proved that a female was buried there. There is no 
clue as to who the lady was, whether connected 
with the founders or not. Antiquaries assign it to 
the thirteenth century. Formerly a portion of the 
coffin-lid was removed by the guide for visitors to 
view the remains, but this has very properly been 
discontinued.” I am curious to learn whether pairs 
of shears on stone coffin-lids or tombstones may be 
invariably taken as “ typical of females,” and whether 
instances of the same can be easily multiplied. 
J. B. MCGOVERN. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Zt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





